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Pens that there was 
a with ! in many perſons in this country to 
ſee a correct edition of my Letters to the 
Phils oophers and Politicians in France on the 


| fubjee of Religion, I have carefully reviſed 
them, and have prefixed to them ſome obſer 
_ vations on the prevalence of infidelity, which 
IT wrote on my voyage. As I had not at 
that time any thought of connecting them 
with theſe Lellere, and indeed had not a 
copy of the Letters by me, ſome of the 
_ obſervations introduced into them both will 


be found to be in ſubſtance the ſame. 


But I have not thought it neceſſary to ſup- 


75 preſs them in either of the pieces; becauſe 


they are not numerous, and alſo becauſe they 


are of ſuch importance that they cannot be 
too often preſented to the mind, 


If 


1 5 Preface. 


| 


If che generality of Chriſtians in this coun- 


1 6 try be offended at my zeal in oppoſing their 5 
peculiar tenets, I hope they will thank me 
for the pains they will ſee that I have taken 
in the defence of our common principles. And 
the chief reaſon why I have been ſo ſtre- 
nuous in oppoling the doctrine of the trinity, 
_ vrcarious ſufferings, and other opinions main- 
tained by many Chriſtians is, that I confider 
them as corruptions of the genuine Chriſtian 
| doctrine, and a great hindrance to its recep- 
tion in the world. Every perſon, however, 


muſt act according to the light in which he 


himſelf ſees things; and we need not doubt 
burt that free diſcuſſion will lead at length to £ 
the right deciſion of all controverſies, both 
between believers and unbelievers in Chriſ- 


tianity, and between the different ſects into 


which Chriſtians are divided. In the mean 
time, | hope that for the honour of our re- ; 
| ligion, and of human nature, we ſhall all be 
careful to preſerve that temper which be- 
comes Chriſtians and enquirers after truth. 


OBSER- | 


RELATING TO THE 


| Cauſe of the general Prevalence of lith. 


"Wc. a perſon” who himſelf entertains 


85 no doubt of the truth of revelation, the preſent 
prevalence of infidelity becomes the ſubject of a 
ſerious and intereſting inquiry. We naturally 


think that the evidence which appears ſatisfactory 


to us, muſt appear ſo to all other perſons; men 


being conſtituted alike, and conſequently receiving 
the fame ape from the ane ob) ects. 


This, indeed, is  Qrigaly true with refpedt to hs 5 
. ideas of number and quantity. For to them all 
minds are in the ſame ſtate, and therefore to all 


perſons three muſt ever appear more than two, 


and exactly the half of fix; and no perſon ac- 
quainted with the definition of terms. in geometry 
can poſſibly deny that the three angles of a rigbt 
ongled triangle are equal to two vo Fight angles. But 
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with reſpect to propoſiti tions which do not admit 
of this kind of evidence, which depends upon the 


 coincidence-of ideas, or ſhewing that under differ- 


ent names the ſame things are comprehended, dif- 
ferent minds may be very differently pre-diſpo oſrd, 
ſo that the ſame objects will not make the ſame 
impreſſion, nor will the ſame evidence Bre the 


ſame ſatisfaction. 1 


On the he fubjeR of religion, politics, or any thing 


| elſe that is equally intereſting to us, we daily ſee 
that the ſame arguments are very differently re- 

_ ceived by different perſons. The books of Scrip- 
ture are cqually open to all perſons, and all ſects 
of Chriſtians profeſs to derive their doctrines from 
them. But how much do they difter from each 
| other? ? And though all antient documents. are 

_ equally read by the advocates for the original 

freedom, or the original deſpotiſm, of the Engliſh 
| conſtitution, how different are their concluſions? | 


"Haw different 9 8 have been, 


and ſtill are formed, by the readers of the ſame 
| hiſtories of the characters of Cicero and Cæſar, 
of the merit or demerit of Charles I. of England, 
and of the principles of the American and French 
revolutions. And, in the middle ages, how dif- 


beten d did men think with reſpe& to the queſtion 
| which 


Prevalence of „flu. 3 


which ne the whole of chriſtendom con- 
cerning the validity of the popes at Rome or at 
Avignon, when all the facts, on which their judg- 
ments were formed, were equally before all the 
: parties, 


But, what is more to my purpoſe, different 
perſons, according to their different circumſtances 
and diſpoſitions, will entertain very different opini- 

ons concerning the probability, or improbability, 
the truth, or the falſehood, of facts. Of this we 
had a remarkable inſtance in England at the time 

of the invaſion of France by the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick and the King of Pruſſia; ſome perſons being 
confident that they had completely defeated rhe 

French, and were on their march to Paris, and 

others ſeeing no reaſon to believe any ſuch thing. 

And even after the retreat took place, it was a 

long time before the friends of government would 

give the leaſt credit to it; and yet both parties 

Hack the very ſame intelligence. 


: Beſides this, Hh are ente of aſſent to pro- 
poſitions whoily independent of any proper evi- | 
| dence preſented to the mind itſelf; ſo that we may 
be led to preſume that there is ſufficient evidence, 
though we do not ourſelves perceive it. We are 
more hs ra in danger of being milled by ſpe- 
1 


r r 


* Ae 
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cious analogies, and ſuperficial but fixed maxim 
grounded on ſuch analogies. Theſe will, with 
many perſons, even prevent any attention being 
given to proper evidence; fo that, though it be in 
itſelf abundantly ſatisfactory to the candid and at- 


rentive, It 18 impoſſible that 1 It ſhould DAVE any ef. 5 
fect upon them. 


5 "* theſe ce. truths of an hiſtorical nature 


are liable io be received very differently by dif- 


ferent perſons; and there is ſuch a number of 


8 circumſtances to be attended to in order to form 
a right judgment, that a ſmall difference. in the 
previous ſtate of mind will have a great effect, as 
to the impreſſion that the ſame evidence will 
make; ſo that different perſons, having different 
ideas with reſpe& to the previous probability, or 


improbability, of a fact, and alſo of the compe- 


tency of the evidence, may draw even contrary 

_ concluſions from the ſame report; one thinking it 

to be certainly true, and acting upon that idea, and 

another regarding it as unqueſtionably falſe, and, 
in his conduRt * aninſſuenced ER it. 


lt may, I think, be d wit and that the 


greater part of mankind form their opinions on 


moſt ſubjects, even thoſe of the greateſt impor- 
tance, not on we evidence which themſelves have 
conſidered, 


Prenaline of Infidelity. | * 


conſidered, but, in a great meaſure, from, the 
opinions of other perſons, of whoſe judgment they 
have, by one means or other, been led to think 
very highly. Thus children, confiding in the 
judgment and affection of their parents, which 
they think has ſeldom, if ever, miſled them, in 
general adopt implicitly whatever faith, or prac- 
tice comes recommended to them by their autho- 
rity. It is by this means, no doubt, that the 
children of Jews are almoſt univerſally of the | 
Jewiſh religion, thoſe of Mahometans Mahometans, 
thoſe of Chriſtians Chriſtians, thoſe of Quakers 
Quakers, &c. &c. Had they formed their opi- 
nions from any evidence preſent to their own 
minds, the probability would have been that, in 
all the caſes, a much greater proportion of the 
children would have been of ſome religious per- 
ſuaſion different from that of their parents; be- | 
e! it was only one of a great number. 


in like 1 if a pirſin have by any means 
been led to form a high opinion of the ſagacity 
and judgment of other perſons, though not his 


parents or tutors, he will be apt to adopt their 


opinions, without any examination of his own. 
And this is evidently the caſe with the generality | 
& of unbelievers, as well as of other claſſes of men, 
B 5 few, 


. Cauſes of the general 

few of whom will even pretend to have taken the 
requiſite pains to form a judgment for themſelves, 
or indeed to have that acquaintance with antient 


hiſtory, and other branches of Knowledge, which 
= Wþ neceſſary for the purpoſe. EE 


They ſee 1 men opiviclally celebrated for 
their genius, as Voltaire, Rauſſeau, Hume, and 
Franklin to be unbelievers; and having, withal, 
other reaſons to be diſinclined to the belief of 
Chriſtianity, they perſuade themſelves that ſuch 
men as theſe could not have become unbelievers 
without ſufficient reaſon, and therefore think they 
cannot do wrong to rank with them, and readily 
join them in their ridicule of religion, and of the 
Scriptures, of which they have perhaps ſeen no- 
thing but in the writings of other unbelievers, 
and eſpecially the paſſages moſt open to miſrepre- 
ſentation, It appears to them more reputable to 
claſs with men of ſuch ſuperior underſtandings, 
rather than with the bulk of mankind, who retain 
that regard for religion which they received from 
their anceſtors; the generality of religious perſons 
being, it mull, be acknowledged, of this claſs. 
"Theſe, therefore, they are apt to hold in contempt 


and, from the principle of aſſociation, the religion 
Which * profeſs, 


Another 


Prevalence of Infidelity, * 


Another ſource of infidelity | is a dillike of reli. 


| gion. Men who are not ſtrictly virtuous, and 


who know that every violation of the laws of vir- 


tue is an off.nce againſt religion, will, whether 


they will confeſs it or not. or indeed whether they 
attend to it or not, be impreſſed with a ſecret dif- 


| like of the ſubjcR, and will therefore gladly avail 


themſelves of any excuſe for giving no attention 
to it. This mult be the caſe with all young men 


who have been addicted to profane ſwearing, or | 
to that commerce of the ſexes which Chriſtianity | 
\ condemns. And not ſeeing the immediate bad 


conſequences. of thoſe practices, they often will 
not allow them to be vices, and even ſind a handle 


againſt Chriſtianity tor making them to be ſuch. 


Adiſlike to the ſubje& of religion, generated 


from theſe and other cauſes, will operate even to 


the extinction of all liberal curioſity with reſpe& 


to it, I cannot in any other way account for that 


extreme ignorance of he Scriptures which is to 
be found among many well educated perſons in 


England, and other Chriſtian countries. The 


bible is not read in genteel ſchools, or in families; 
and though ir conſiſts of the moſt antient of all 
books, and on other accounts would naturally in- 
vite the ſtudy of the curious, great numbers of 
perſons who have had a liberal education are 
| n unable 


2 rr 
— 1 3 and — 
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2 unable to give. any account * their general 
; contents ©. . 9 


— 


*The following inſtance of the extreme ignorance of 


| the Scriptures in a perſon of whom more knowledge of 


them might have been expected, may ſerve both to amuſe 


and to inſtruct my readers. Being one time in company with 
Dr. Franklin, and a perſon now dead, but of conſiderable 
genius and a literary turn, brother to an Engliſh nobleman 
now living, being introduced, he turned the converſation 


upon the ſubje& of the ſimplicity and beauty of the Orien- 


tal ſtile of compoſition; and to exemplify his obſervations, | 
he took down his bible and opening it, ſeemed to read, but 


really repeated memoriter, that chapter which he had him- 


ſelf compoſed from an old Jewiſh tradition concerning 
Abraham. This the gentleman, not doubting but that it 
was a real chapter in the bible, expreſſed himſelf much 


. pleaſed with. On this the Doctor ſmiled, and the gentle- 


man perceiving that he had been taken in, was a little mor- 
tified. However the Doctor, to try him a little farther, 
took the bible again, and read the firſt chapter of the box 
of Job, which the gentleman alſo expreſſed himſelf much 
pleaſed with, but ſaid it was no more a part of the bible 
than the other. The Doctor then ſhewed him the bible, and 
ſaid he might read it himſelf, But even this did not ſa- 


tisfy him. He ſaid it might be a book of his own printing, 
5 and no real bible at all. 


The Doctor bad bete obſerved to me, . one 3 


” of profaneneſs was now extin&, which was ridiculing the 


| Scriptures; becauſe they were no longer read by ſuch per- 
ſons as were uſed to take that liberty with them. 


Dr. b 
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Can it then be thought extraordinary, that, 


prejudiced as they are againſt religion in general, 
they ſhould not be believers? They want the ne- 


ceſſary elements of Chriſtian faith, viz. a know- 


ledge of the facts on which it is founded, or only 


uch a knowledge as is acquired by hearing them 
_ ridiculed. In the ſame ſituation, they might have 
been unbelievers in any other hiſtory. They 
might think the Greek and Roman hiſtories to 
be incredible, and come to ſmile-at them, as they 
do at that of the . and of Jeſus. 


' Whereas, could they but read the hiſtorical 


parts of the Old and New Teſtaments with a rea- 
ſonable ſhare of candour and impartiality, i it would 


» ER but _ their minds mult be im- 


Dr. Franklin himſelf acknowledged to me that he had 
not given ſo much attention to the evidences of Chriſtianity 


as the ſubject required, and deſired me to recommend to 


him a few treatiſes (but he added of no great length) on 


the ſubject; promiſing to read them with care, and to give 


me his opinion. Accordingly, I named to him that part 


of Dr. Hartley's Obſervations on Man which treats of the evi- 


dence of revelation, and a work of my own, which he ſaid 
he would read. But the American war breaking out, and 
he leaving England preſently after this, I do not know 
whether he ever read them or not. Nor, indeed, do 1 


know that he died an unbeliever. 
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: preſſed with a perſuaſion of their truth, hs bear 


ſo many internal marks of it. No perſon reading 


the books of Moſes, the life of Chriſt, and the 
Acts of the apoſtles, with due attention, and with 
a ſufficient knowledge of antient hiſtory and of 
human nature, can believe ſuch men to be impoſ- 
tors. The opinion they could not but conceive 


of their excellent characters, for piety, benevo- 
| lence, and integrity, would repel every idea of the 


| kind, whatever difficulties they might find in recon- 
ciling ſome parts of the narrative with others; 
difficulties, however, ſuch as we find in all hiſto- 
ries written by different perſons. And this fa- 
8 vourable impreſſion concerning the character of 
the ſcripture hiſtorians, and the perſons whoſe 
| hiſtory they write, would prepare the mind for a 


ſerious and candid examination of the external 


evidence, which would preſently appear ſuperior 


to that. of any other _ ee 


But by perſons ee difpoſel to TTY the | 
moſt i important conſiderations are frequently over- 
looked, and therefore it is impoſſible that they 


ſhould make a proper impreſſion on their minds. 
Otherwiſe, they could not but be ſenſible that, 


in rejecting revealed religion, they ſubjected them- 


ſelves to much greater difficulties than they could 


have found in mg of receiving it, ad- 
| | | mitting 


4 


W 
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mitting theſe to be conſiderable. If Moſes was an 


impoſtor, it muſt, ſarely, appear extraordinary, 


that, without the advantage of any ſplendid ta- 
lents, as thoſe of an orator, or a warrior, he 
ſhould impoſe upon a whole nation, and make 
them receive a ſyſtem of religion and laws to 


: which they always wei — N averſion. 


But admitting that 2 man of ſuperior Manig 

| ſhould ariſe in a nation o ignorant as the Jews 
were, he could only have impoſed upon them by 
pretences to miracles ; and let them be ſuppoſed 
ever ſo ſtupid, and to reaſon ever ſo ill, they cer- 
tainly had the external ſenſes of other men: And 
if the nature of the miracles of Moſes be conſider- 


ed, it muſt be evident, that it was out of his pow- 


er, or that of any man, to impoſe upon other 
men ſo groſsly as, if the Jews were impoſed upon 


at all, they muſt. have been, the miracles were 


upon fo large a ſcale. Let any perſon only con- 
ſider the nature, and the magnitude, of the mira- 
cles exhibited i in Egypr, ſuch as the changing of 
all the water in the river into blood, or any thing 
reſembling blood, the deaths of the firſt born, and 
of the firſt born only, of man, and of beaſt roo, 
through the whole extent of the country in one 
night, the paſſage of the whole nation through 


5 the Red 86a their hearing the articulate pronun- 


ciation | 


i 
2 
; 

Y 

1 

4 

| 
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ciation of the ten commandments from Mount 


Sinai, their being fed with manna forty years, 


and many others, and he muſt be ſenſible that the 


moſt ſtupid of mankind could never have been ſo 
groſsly impoſed upon. With reſpect to the books 


containing an account of theſe miracles, there is as 


much evidence of their being written by Moſes, 


and of their being publiſhed while the events 


were recent, as there is of the genuineneſs and 


| antiquity of any other writings whatever, whether 
ve conſider their internal or external evidence. | 


If it be ſuppoſed that the books were written in 
any later period, it muſt be ſo much the more diffi- 
cult to account for the nation receiving them as 
antient and genuine writings, and their ſubmitting 
to the laws and inſtitutions preſcribed in them, 
during the time of their extreme pronenefs to 


idolatry, which certainly continued till the Baby- 


loniſh captivity ; and after this time all attempts 
to impoſe upon the nation ſuch books as thoſe of 
the Old Teſtament, muſt have been in vain. Leta 


ſimilar attempt be made with reſpect to any other 


nation in the world, and let the event determine. 


Independently of the difficulty of impoſing upon 
any nation in ſuch a manner as the Jews muſt 
have been impoſed yon, ane with reſpect to facts 
N e 8 notoriouſly 
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notoriouſly true, or notoriouſly falſe, there | is ſure- 
ly ſome difficulty in accounting for Moſes, or any 


bother Jew, delivering ſuch a ſyſtem of religion 
and laws as his books contain, a ſyſtem ſo totally 
different from thoſe of all other nei ighbouring 
nations, and ſo much ſuperior to them, without 
any ſuperior advantage with reſpeſt to genius or 
education. When all other nations without e- 


ception were devoted to the worſhip of a multipli- 


city of deities, and practiced the moſt abominable 


and cruel rites, how came Moſes alone to teach. 


the doctrine of one God, the ſole creator and go- - 
1 vernor of all things, and that he was to be Wor- 
ſhipped by rites entirely free from all impurity or 


i cruelty? How came the religion of the Hebrews 


to be the only one in all antiquity that was favour- 
able to purity of morals, and, what is perhaps 
more extraordinary ſtill, free from the ſuperſti- 
tions of divination, magic, and necromancy, to 
which all antient nations without exception, were 
addicted. It is an ignorance of nature, or the 
real cauſes of events, that is the parent of all this 
_ ſuperſtition. But how came Moſes, and the Jews, 
to be more knowing in this reſpect than the Egyp- l 


_ tians, the Greeks, or the Romans! 2 


Ine ſame and ſtill greater difficulties occur, 


With pe to Chriſtianity, and the hiſtory of its 


promul- 


2 0 Cauſe s of the general . 


: RET Mg which muſt be BY I overlooked : 


by unbelievers, and yet compared with them all 


the difficulties that remain upon the minds of 
: Chriſtians, conſiderable as they are confeſſed " 


be, are as nothing. If Jeſus and the Apoſtles 


worked no real miracles, how came ſo many thou- 
ſands of the nation of the Jews, averſe as it is well 


known they were to their pretenſions, to believe 


that they did; when it was at the hazard of every 
thing dear to them in life, and even of life itſelf, 
that they profeſſed their belief? How were the 
eyes, the ears, and other ſenſes of thoſe Jews Who 
. were cotemporary with Jeſus and the Apoſtles 
| impoſed upon; as they muſt have been if no mi- 
For this was not 
a a buſineſs of reaſoning and argumentation, with 
reſpect to which it is acknowledged that it might 


racles were really wrought? 


; not be difficult for one man to mon upon others. 


111 it be ſaid that the cotemporaries of Jeſus, 5 
of the Apoſtles were not impoſed upon, but that 
the impoſition began ar a. later period, the diffi. 

, culty will be much increaſed. Becauſe, when- 
ever the ſtory was told as a thing that took place 


in time paſt, it muſt have been well known that 
no evidence of it exiſted. 


of the Evangeliſts and the Adtt of the Apoſtles 
were firſt publiſhed at this day, could it be poſſible 
F —— 


If ſuch books as thoſe 


2 
Pa 
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5 to make them received as antient and genuine 
writings, authentic and true hiſtories ? And could 
2 ſingle man be found who would riſk his . . 
or his 2 for his faith in them! Sree. 


Ide writings of the Apoſiles be furious: it 


will not be denied that the epiſtles of Pliny are 
genuine, and from them it appears that Chriſti. 

anity was the general belief of the province of 
-  Bythinia, and probably of all Aſia Minor in his 
time. And could this have been the caſe if its 
origin had not been prior to his time, and indeed 
as early as the 3 YT ſuppoſes it it to 

- have been. | 


; 1 the 3 the Acts of the Apoſtles, 


do not contain, a true hiſtory, the Epiſtles of 
Paul, Peter, James, and John, muſt be ſpurious 
too. But let any perſon of common ſagacity 
peruſe them, with the leaſt attention, and ſay 
whether they bear any marks of forgery, and 
whether they do not as ſtrictly correſpond to the 


events and circumſtances of the times in which 
thoſe men lived, as the Epiſtles of Cicero do to the 
incidents of his life, and conſequently whether theß 
be not as great a confirmation of the Goſpel hiſto- 
ry, as his Epiſtles zre of the Roman? There can- 
not be a doubt but that the writers of thoſe Epiſ- 
tles, 
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les, whoever they were, were very difcrent n 
one another, and from the Author of the Acts of 
the Apoſtles. 80 complex a forgery as this muſt 

have been, if it be a forgery, is far beyond the 
powers of man; and yet the Writers diſcover no 


Dp of ſuperior co hf 


But, Wü penbencly of theſe difficukies * ; 


ing matters of hiſtory, how could it have been in 


he power of a Jewiſh carpenter, with fiſhermen for 
his principal aſſiſtants and followers, to impoſe upon 
dhe Jewiſh nation and the world, as he did. How | 
came ſuch a perſon as he to form ſo ſublime and 
juſt ideas of God and of virtue, and eſpecially to 
teach the doctrine of a future ſtate with more 
diſtinctneſs and authority than any man who had 


_ everpreceded him? And it muſt be conſidered that 


the doctrine of Jeſus on this ſubje& was that of 
the reſurrection of the dead at a future period, 
a doctrine the moſt improbable in irſelf, and fun- 
damentally different from the doctrine of the ſoul 
ſurviving the body, on which principle only the 
| heathen philoſophers taught a future ſtate. How 


came this Jewiſh carpenter, and his followers, to 
effect ſuch a revolution in the religious ſyſtem of 


all the civilized part of the world, as had never 


been attempted, or . of, by 1 man be- 


fore him? 1 V 


cauſes for particular effects. 
men ſometimes are, they cannor be made to be- 
lieve any thing, eſpeci: y things which they have 
no prediſpoſition te believe, and by perſons to 
whom they are not previouſly diſpoſed to give 
credit. A cauſe ſhould be aſſigned for their cre- 
dulity in every particular caſe. 

| fic effect muſt have a ſpecific cauſe ; the human 
mind being ſubject to as regular laws as any 
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Are not theſe difficulties, and many others 
might be added to them, of a very ſerious nature? 


and yet they do not ſeem to have occurred to the 


generality of unbelievers. Indeed, they ſeem not 


to have had a ſufficient knowledge of facts in an- 
tient hiſtory to be apprized of them; and the few 
who have mentioned, or alluded to, any of them 


do not appear to have conſidered them with atten- 
tion, as becomes philoſophers, but have con- 
tented themſelves with giving the moſt ſuperficial 


and unſatisfactory anſwers; aſcribing the belief of 


the miracles above-mentioned to the general cre- 


dulity of mankind. But, in other caſes, men do 


not content themſelves with aſſigning general 
And, credulous as 


For every ſpeci- 


thing elſe | in nature. 
In 3 doubt not, the inattention of un- 


believers to ſuch conſiderations as thoſe above- 


mentioned ariſes from ſomething i in their character, 


8 | and 
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and habits of life, unfavourable to them; habits 


which render them averſe to the dofrines of re- 
vealed- religion, ſo that they ſecretly wiſh they 
may not be true. But the ſame effect may be 


produced from a turn of mind which leads men 
to look at the dark fide of every thing, and to 
fear, and ſuſpect, that every thing they wiſh to be 


true may prove falſe. In that ſtate of mind, 


they will always incline to dwell on the objections | 


to revealed religion, rather than on the direct evi- 


dence for its truth ; and the conſequence of this 
attention to the one in preference to the other, 
may be a ſtate of ſcepticiſm and incredulity; and 5 
thus ſome very worthy and well diſpoſed perſons _ 
may claſs with unbelievers. But they are com- : 
paratively few. Foun 


That this is a very poſſible caſe, we ſee with | 
reſpe& to other things. How many perſons are 


there in circumſtances in which any ſtranger | 
would conclude that they muſt. be happy, and 
| have great enjoyment of themſelves? And yet, for 
Want of attending to theſe circumſtances, and per- 
petually dwelling upon things that are unfavour- 
able to them, they are far from being happy. On 
the contrary, they are continually complaining; at 
che ſame time that the things they complain of ap- 
pcar to all cheir friends to be very inconſiderable. 


From 
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From whatever turn of mind it be that perſons 


are led to give more attention to the objections to 
revelation than to the evidences for its truth, they 5 


will lean to the fide of ſcepticiſm and infidelity. 


Bur, in the eye of reaſon, and of God, infidelity 


ariſing. from theſe very different cauſes will be re- 


garded in a very different light. In ſome it will 
be an argument of profligacy, in others of anxiery h 
and timidity. 


Thar the infidelity of Mr. Volney, and probably 


that of many other perſons in France, has ariſen 

from inattention, and groſs ignorance, whatever 

was the cauſe of it, is evident to every perſon in 

the leaſt converſant with antient hiſtory. For he 

5 ſuppoſes that no ſuch perſon as Jeſus Chr ſt ever 

| exiſted. Whereas, had he been at all acquainted 
with the hiſtory of the times in which Chriſ- 

tianity was promulgated, whether written by 

Chriſtians or others, he could have had no more 

doubt of the exiſtence of Jeſus Chriſt, whatever 


he had thought of his miracles, than of that of 


Julius Cæſar. It is as much in vain to argue with 
ſuch a perſon as this, as with a Chineſe, or even 
4 Hottentot. 


Many unbelievers will ſay, and I doubt not with | 5 


truth, that they have read both the {criptures 
C2. 3 them- 


3 
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themſelves and the beſt defences of revelation 


that have been recommended to them, and yet 


ſee no reaſon to believe in it. To this nothing 


can be replied, but that, in the ſtates of mind 


that I have deſcribed, it is impoſſible for them to 


give what deſerves to be called a due attention to 
any juſt repreſentation of things. The words in 


which they are expreſſed may be heard, or read, 
but the mind may be ſo pre- occupied, that it ſhall 
be impoſſible for them to make their proper im- 
preſſion; and the beſt arguments may be no ſooner 
heard, or read, than they ſhall be entirely for- 
gotten, or wholly neglected, ſo that they ſhall 
have no more ect, than if they had never been : 
preſented to the mind at all. 


The poflbinty of wholly overlooking things, 


even with the eyes open, and the object immedi- 


ately before them, we lee in perfons who are 


ſearching for particular plants, or other objects, 
among things of a ſimilar nature. A hundred 
things may come in view in the courſe of this 

| ſearch, but not being particularly noticed, the 
perſon, who nevertheleſs muſt have ſeen them, 


ſhall not be able to recolle& his having ſeen 


them at all. The ſame is the caſe with a Y 
perſon who peruſes a book with a particular 


view, or a particular bias, upon wa mind. He 
does 


ings, 
nedi- 
are. 
eas, | 
dred | 
this | 
, the | 


hem, 
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He 
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docs not ſee, at leaſt he does not regard, any 


thing but what he is purpoſely looking for, and 


wiſhes to find; and yet he may not be conſcious 
to himſelf of any partiality or bias at all. In this 


caſe it is hardly poſſible for the mind to perceive 
its own deluſion, and there ſeems to be no remedy 
in the caſe. 


1 


It is, however, every man's intereſt, and there- 


lone ſhould be his endeavour, to keep his mind L 
as free from prejudice as poſſible, in order that 


every truth may meet with no obſtruction to its 


reception with him; and I think the following con- 
ſideration may, hace, be of ſome uſe to enable 
a perſon to diſtinguiſh whether his mind be under 
any unfavourable prejudice with reſpect to re- 
Rs vealed religion, or not. 


= Whatever appears advantageous to us, we na- 
turally wiſh to obtain. Now to a virtuous and 
well diſpoſed mind, the deſire of having his exiſt- 
ence continued, that he may ſee more and more of : 
the admirable ſyſtem of which he forms a part, 
and enjoy his being with encreaſing advantage, 16 
ſurely unavoidable, if any thing be ſo. He will, 
therefore, naturally wiſh that Chriſtianity, which 20 
alone holds out this glorious proſpect to virtuous 


9 5 men, 
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men, ſhould be true. It cannot, if it be duly conſi- 


dered, appear to be a matter of indifference to 
any man, like a mere ſpeculative truth, a propo- 
ſition in Geometry, or Algebra, in which he has 
: no intereſt. Alſo, every perſon muſt know whe- 


ther he has this with, or not. For, if he duly ap- 


prehend the great object, he muſt* have a very 
earneſt wiſh that Chriſtianity may be true; and if he 


do give up the belief of my it will be with ſenſible 


_ 


Now it appears to me, that few of the unbe- 


lievers that | have ever converſed with have any 


concern about the matter, or rather they wiſh that 


Chriſtianity may net be true. For they rejoice, 


and triumph, in every ſeeming refutation of it. 1 
therefore conclude, that they are in ſuch a ſtate of 


mind as inclines them to wiſh that it may not be 
true, probably from ſuſpecting that they ſhould be 


rather loſers than gainers in conſequence of it. 


They therefore prefer even annihilation to the 
proſpect of that future ſtate of retribution which 


_ Chriſtianity holds out to them; and from a diſlike 


of the ſubject, they apply to other ſtudies, and 


engage in other purſuits, which entirely preclude 


all attention to this, though in itſelf certainly the 


moſt important, and the moſt intereſting, of all 
others. 


= 0 
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To a perſon of a thoughtful and ſpeculative turn 
- of mind, capable of enlarged and extenſive views 
| of things, the ſcriptures preſent ſuch an idea of 
| the conduct of Providence, as he cannot abandon 
KK without peculiar regret. To an unbeliever in 
_ Chriſtianity and a future ſtate, the ways of God, 
if he believe in any God at all, muſt appear ex- 
ceedingly dark. He neither knows how things 
came into being, nor to what they tend, and his 
7] on perſonal intereſt and importance in the great 
ſcheme is as nothing. But revelation opens a 
great, a glorious, and moſt animating proſpect, 
and one in which every individual has the greateſt 
perſonal intereſt, We are there informed con- 
cerning the origin of the human race, of their final 
deſtination, and of many particulars of the vaſt 
plan of Providence, including the divine miſſions 
of Moſes and of Chriſt, the great object of which 
was to form men to virtue here, and to happineſs 
hereafter, 


We alſo learn in the ſcriptures, that all the 
evils of life, the contemplation of which cannot 
: but perplex and diſtreſs the ſerious unbeliever, are 
only a part of that diſcipline which is neceſſary to 

the great end above- mentioned. We therefore 
ſee the hand, the benevolent hand, of God, in 
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every thing; and though in a ſtate of trouble and 
perſecution, can go on our way refoicing. In the 
| hiſtory of revelation, we ſee the attention which 
God has given to men, in affording them light by , 
degrees, and as they were able to bear it; in- 


ſtructing them more or leſs from the beginning 


of the world, giving them more diſtin& and im- 
portant leſſons by Moſes and the prophets, and 
completing the whole ſebeme oy Chriſt and the 
OO 


By the light of 1 Reschen we have the lean = 

: role of the gradual improvement of the whole 
human race, in their progreſs from darkneſs to 
light, from ignorance to knowledge, and from a 
ſtate of barbarity and perpetual hoſtility, to a ſtate _ 
of univerſal peace, virtue, and happineſs, in which 


we are afſured that this world is to terminate. 


; Now, what has an unbeliever to contemplate 
in compariſon with theſe, and other great views, 
which revelation holds out to us, the contempla- 
tion of which tends to elevate and enoble the 
mind, ſo as to make a man a ſuperior kind of be- 
ing to a perſon who has no knowledge or belief 


of them? I cannot help concluding, therefore, 
that a man who voluntarily ſhuts his eyes to this 


Praten, N 
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| proſpe&, muſt have a ſtrong bias upon his mind, 
and of a yery unworthy kind ; and if he does 1 
it involuntarily, and with regret, he will not do it 


without great heſitation, and, the molt ſenſible 


15 concern. 


Let the unbeliever chen be i ingenuous, ad ſay 


whether he really feels this concern, or not. If 
he be inſenfible to the great views I have men- 
tioned, I ſhall conclude that his mind is in a low | 
and degraded ſtate; and that, whatever elſe he 
may know, he is deſtitute of the very elements of 
a right judgment in his caſe, and mult be left to 


his own deluſions. On the whole, I cannot help 
concluding with Dr. Hartley, ( Obſervations on 
Man, vol. it. p. 190) that notwithſtanding the 


<« great prevalence of infidelity, in modern times, 
< jt is ſeldom found to conſiſt with an accurate 
© knowledge of antient hiſtory, ſacred and pro- 
fane, and never with an exalted pay and de- 
© votion to God.” 


If we l the objections that have been 


made to revelation by the moſt celebrated unbe- 


lievers, we ſhall find them to be of ſuch a nature, 
as to argue no great attention to the ſubject, or 
ſuch an examination as hiſtorical evidence neceſ- 
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 farily requires. By ſome preſeriptive* arguments, 
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which may be formed in a very ſhort time, they 


fave themſclves the trouble of that accurate in- 
quiry into the ſtate of facts which cannot be made 
without time and patience, but which the diſ- 
cuſſion of the evidences of revelation abſolutely 
requires. Te 


The great queſtion between believers and un- 
believers in revelation, is whether it was poſlible, 
conſiſtently with the principles of human nature, 
as we now find them, and as we mult all take it for 


granted they ever have been, for ſuch numbers 


of perſsns as the whole Jewiſh nation conſiſted of 
at their departure from Egypt, and ſo many thou- 

|  fands of Jews at Jeruſalem at the time of the pro- 
mulgation of Chriſtianity, as were then converted 
to it, to have believed the miracles recorded 


in the Scriptures, when they required nothing 


more than the evidence of the ſenſes, and when 
they had every motive that men could have to 
aſcertain the ouch of the facts, and yet that there 


B Tertullian wrote a eat entitled De Preſcriptione, in 


which, without conſidering the arguments of the Heretics 
of his time, he endeavoured to prove that they could not 
be in the right, as their tenets were not held in the churches 


that were founded by the apoſtles, 


ſhould 
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ſhould have been no truth in them. This, che 
believer ſays, would he a greater miracle than any 
that rhe hiſtory of revelation ſuppoſes. Now 


this has never been attempted 'by unbelievers. 


Nor, indeed, has the caſe itſelf been properly no- 
ticed by them; having contented themſelves with | 
aſcribing this great effect, in a random and arbi- | 
trary manner, to the credulity of mankind, with- 
out endeavouring to ſhew that, in any. ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, mankind have diſcovered the ſame 
creduſity. This will appear if we conſider, as 1 
briefly thall do, the general turn of their on, bg 
ments. 


1 unbelievers have endeavoured to prove 
that, without any examination of the particular 
facts, on which the truth of the Jewiſh and Chriſ. 
tian revelations reſt, we may take it for granted, 

that thoſe religions cannot be true; being, as they 
conceive, in ſeveral reſpects, unworthy of God, 
and inconſiſtent with the dictates of natural reli- 5 
gion. But what would philoſophers ſay if, upon 
the publica: ion of any new fa&, or appearance in 
nature, no attention ſhould be paid to the evi- 
dence produced in favour of it, but it ſhould be 
treated as a thing that was impoſſible, a priori, 
and therefore undeſerving of examination? Many 
phenomena in nature appear at firſt fight to be 


incon- 
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inconſiſtent, as thoſe of magnetiſm and dledriciy, 
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and many in chemiſtry, with the law of gravita- 
tion, which are not fo in reality, and only ſhew 

that we have been too haſty in drawing general 
concluſions, which now require to be modified, ; 
the facts! in both the caſes being unqueſtionable. ; 


What do we dam of nature, or the Author of 
Nature, but from facts? The firſt thing, there- 
fore, that is to be done, is to enquire into the 
truth of the facts; and if the evidence be ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh this, we muſt leave the queſtion 
of their conſiſtency, or inconſiſtency, with other 
facts to ſubſequent diſcuſſion, however we may 
be induced by any new appearances to correct 
the concluſions we may HAVE drawn from pre- 
ceding « ones. 


Dedusions concerning the moral attributes of 


God from the works of nature, are by no means | 
ſo eafy, and certain, as from facts inthe hiſtory of 
| his tranſactions with men; and there is no proceſs 
of inveſtigation ſo familiar to the mind, as that 
by which we judge of human teſtimony. How 
then can we be authoriſed to ſay that what is 
fully aſcertained, by indiſputable evidence, to have 
been actually done, or ſaid, by the Divine Being, 
evidenced by fuch works as only the Author of 


Nature 
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too general. 
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nature could do, is inconſiſtent with any thing 
that the mere light of n nature teaches us concern- 


ing him? 


In fact, they who reject revelation on this pre- 


tence, firſt form an idea of the Supreme Being 
from their own imaginations, and not from the 
productions of nature, and then conclude that cer- 
tain things aſcribed to him in the ſcripture hiſtory 
are unworthy of him. But if the hiſtory be ſuffi- 


ciently authenticated, the ſeemingly anomalous 


parts in the Divine conduct ſhould be treated like 
ſimilar anomalies in natural appearances, and in the 
conduct of providence ; leading us only to limit 


and modify former concluſions, which were before 


given up as falſe, but be conſidered as difficulties, 
on which future obſervation may throw ſome 


light. 


But that the moral character of the Divine Rs 
Being, as deduced from revelation, is, on the 

whole, taking the great outline of it, free from all 

reaſonable objection, is what no perſon can deny. 
Nothing is more clearly inferred from the light of 
nature, than what we learn in the ſcriptures con- 
cerning the Author of nature, viz. that God is 
one, that he is himſelf the maker and governor 


of 
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of al things, that he is infinitely powerful, wiſe, 
and good, that he is a Being of the ſtricteſt vera- 


city, that he is merciful to the penitent, that he 


is a lover of virtue and a hater of vice, and that 
he will reward 'the one, and puniſh the other, if 

not in this life, yet ſurely in another. It is im- 
poſſible to read the ſcriptures in the moſt ſuperfi- 
cial manner, without forming this idea of God; 
and a thouſand doubts concerning the rectitude 

or the goodneſs of God will ariſe from conſidering 
the works of nature, for one that can occur to 20 
the moſt prejudiced perſon to any of the moral 
attributes of God from the hiſtory of revelation. 


The general inferences, therefore, above- men- 
tioned, ſhould remain with us (even more than the 
belief of the goodneſs of God from the works 
of nature) whatever we may be able to make of 
ſome particular circumſtances which ſeem to be 
at variance with them. But it appears to me, 
that all the objections that have been made of this 
kind, the principal of which relates to the exter- 
mination of the Canaanites, are eaſily and ſatisfac- 
torily anſwered. However, the objection to the 
whole of revelation trom an attention to parti- 
cular objectionable parts, requires no time, or 
labour of examination, and ſuppoſes only the moſt | 


ſuperficial knowledge. 


2. Other 
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2. Other perſons become unbelievers from ſee- 


ing ſuch doctrines maintained by believers, as chey 
ſee to be contrary to common ſenſe, and ſuch 


abuſes of other kinds as they find in all the civil 


eſtabliſhments of Chriſtianity, and which are highly 
injurious to civil ſociety ; taking it for granted that 
ſuch doctrines, and ſuch abu ſes, are authoriſed by 
the Chriſtian religion. They more particularly 
revolt at the doctrine of tranſub/tantiation, held 
by all Catholics, and that of the trinity, by moſt 
Proteſtants, and at the exceſſive power aſſumed by 
| the popes, and indeed by prieſts of moſt Chriſtian 
communions. But, ſurely, in a matter of this 
moment, every man ought, at leaſt, to take the 
pains to ſee with his own eyes, and to judge, 
by the rules of fair criticiſm, whether ſuch doc- 
trines be contained in the ſcriptures, and whether 
ſuch abuſes be authorifed by Kurs and the 
Apollies:- 


It has hitherto been unfortunately maintained 
by almoſt all Chriſtians, that the ſcriptures are 


divinely inſpired; and this being aſſumed by un- 


believers, every impropriety of ſentiment in the 
writers, and the ſlighteſt contradictions in the hiſ- 
tory. ſafliciently authoriſe them, as they think, 
to reject the whole. But they ſhould, at leaſt, 
ſee whether the writers pretend to ſuch inſpira- 

tion, 


——ʒ— — —Uf—ůͤ. ͤ — eee 
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3 Cauſe of the general 


tion, which they evidently do not ; or if they aid, 9 
they might be miſtaken with reſpe& to that cir- 


eumſtance, as they give no evidence of it, and the 


hiſtory be in the main as authentic as any other ” 


: Whatever. 


In all a caſes, a perſon ing it for grant- 
ed that revelation cannot be true, takes no pains 


to inform himſelf concerning the evidence of the 

facts, which would require much reading, and : 
patient inveſtigation, and conſequently much time. 
He does not ſo much as read the ſcriptures them. | 


ſelves, or only looks into them in the moſt ſuper- 


ficial manner; ſo that, beſides knowing nothing of 
the external evidence, he has no perception of 


that internal evidence, which could not fail to 
: ſtrike a diligent and impartial reader. 


'T he only unbeliever who appcnrs to me to have 
had any idea of the true ſtate of the queſtion be- 


tween believers and unbelievers, is Mr Gibbon. 


Being acquainted with hiſtory, he ſaw no reaſon 
to entertain any doubt with re ſpect to the circum- 
ſtances in which Chriſtianity is ſaid to have been 
promulgated in the Goſpels, and the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, and conſequently the rapidity 
with which it ſpread through the moſt diſtant 


provinces of the Roman empire. He could not 
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feay the e fact, that a few unlearned 5 
men, of a defpiſed nation, conceived ſuch ideas 
reſpecting the enlightening and reforming of the 
world, as had never occurred to the greateſt phi- 
loſophers of the moſt celebrated nations, and that 
they ſucceeded in the bold deſign, having propa- 
gated the new religion with unexampled fucceſs in 
the learned and civilized, as well as the unlearned 
and uncivilized, parts of the world, and this not- 
withſtanding the greateſt ſufferings to which they 
and their followers were univerfally expoſed; ſo 
that there could not have been wanting any motive 
to the moſt rigorous examination of the facts on 


which it was founded, and while they were all re- 
cent. He therefore thought it neceſſary to give 


| his ideas of the cauſes of this wonderful event. 
For he could not but be ſenſible, that every effect 
requires an adequate cauſe. But the lameneſs of 
his account betrays the moſt extreme prejudice, 
amounting to a total! incapacity of os a right 


” judgment in che * 


” Mr Gibbon with great ſeriouſneſs aſcribes the 
rapid ſpread of Chriſtianity chiefly to the zeal of 
its advocates, the ſtrictneſs of their diſcipline, and 


the promiſes of happineſs in another world, which 


the new religion held out to men. But this is no 


more than, with the Indian, placing che world upon 
7 | = 75 the 
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the A; without knowing that the elephant 


, was ſupported by the tortoiſe. For he gives no 
account at all of the cauſe of the great zeal of 


the primitive Chriſtians, of the ſtrictneſs of their 
diſcipline, or how ſo many perſons were induced to 


believe theſe flattering promiſes of future happi- 5 
1 85 neſs, ſo as to live and die in the firm belief of it. 


Conſequently, the great difficulty of the ready re- 


ception of the goſpel, and the rapid ſpread of Chriſ- 

| tianity, without being ſupported by miracles, re- = 
mains juſt as he found it, wholly unaccounted © 
for. The goſpel hiſtory clearly accounts for 

5 every thing that took place. But if that hiſtory - 


be falſe, if no miracles were ever wrought, the 


1s belief of thoſe miracles, by perſons ſo indiſpoſed 


to the reception of Chriſtianity as both the Jews 
and Gentiles of that age evidently were, was ab- 


ſolutely impoſſible, on any known principles of 
buman nature; conſequently, a much greater mira- 
ele is in reality admitted by unbelievers, than any 
that the goſpel hiſtory ſuppoſes, and a miracle 3 


without Fo. rational — F 


A 1511007 Chriſtian has no BT to 55 alarm 
ed at the preſent prevalence of infidelity, Having 
no doubt of the truth of his religion, he is confident 
that it will finally prevail, and by its own evidence, : 
when! it comes to be attended to, bear down all op- 
: poſition. 5 


£ 


% 


Prevalence of nil. 3 5 


| poſition. It will be ſaſkicieatly evident to all im- 
partial perſons, even thoſe Who have not the 
leiſure, or the means, of entering into the hiſto · 
rical inveſtigation themſelves, that the truly 1 
e, the inquiſitive, the candid, and the 
virtuous, will be the friends of revelation ; ; and 
that the firm belief of it tends to form a cha- 
racter ſuperior to that of unbelievers, inſpiring 

a dignity and elevation of mind incompatible 
with any thing mean or baſe. The true Chrif 
tian, having a conſtant reſpe& to God, a pro- 
vidence, and a future ſtate, feels himſelf leſs in- 
tereſted in the things that excite the avarice, 
the ambition, and other baſe paſſions of men, 
and conſequently his mind, elevated by devo- 


tion, more eaſily expands itſelf into univerſal 
\ benevolence, and all the heroic. virtues that are 


connected with it. The Chriſlian, believing that 


every thing under the government of God will 


have a glorious termination, in univerſal virtue 
and univerſal happineſs, eaſily yields himſelf the 
willing inſtrument in the hands of providence, 
for ſo great a purpoſe; and conſidering himſelf as 
a worker together with God, he will live a life of 
habitual devotion, and benevolence; ſentiments 
which are inconſiſtent with a propenſity to a ſen - 


foal and irregular indulgence. g 
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On tho other hand, the generality i : 
: will appear to bs perſons to whom. the ſubject of 
religion is, on ſome account. or other, unpleaſant, 
who, therefore, give but little attention to it, or 
to its evidence, and therefore, cannot be deemed 
ability, or knowledge, in other reſpects. A great 
proportion of them, it cannot be denied, are alſo 
profligate, and licentious in their manners; and 
ſeldom or never looking to God, or a providence, . 
they muſt have their views greatly contracted, ana 
of courſe ſhew other e of a Wale and nar- 


row ind. 


: | —_ Cluiſtianicy will ſerve to diſcriminate the 
characters of men. It will be cheerfully em- 
braced by the worthieſt and the beſt of men, ang 

it will be the means of making them worthier and 

better, while it will be rejected by the unworthy, 
and this rejection, accompanied with a leſs reſtrain- 
ed indulgence of their appetites, and their giving 
with more eagerneſs into a variety of worldly pur- 

ſuits, will tend to debaſe their character ſtill more. 

And, from the knowledge that I bave of men, it 


its evident to me Wat this 1 18 the caſe 1 in fact. 


oy That Chriſtianiry ſhould have this 1 two fold ef. 
bea, is nor extraordinary, It is neceſſarily the caſe, 
. my „3 
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in che wiſe plan of Providence, with every other 
means of virtuous improvement. Neither proſ- i 
per nor adverſity * are ever ſent in vain, never 


leaving any man as they found him, but always 


| making him either better, or worſe, Proſperity 


may Either make a man more grateful to God, 


and more benevolent to man; or it may make bn 
proud, inſolent, and unfeeling ; and adverſity. may 


either make him humble and e or r fretful, 
Peer, and malevolent. e 


The intelligent Chriſtian will likewiſe fee a va- 
luable purpoſe anſwered by the. preſent prevalence 
of infidelity, It is a ſtriking fulfilment of the pro- 


phecies of our Saviour, who, though he foretold 


f that his church ſhould never fail, likewiſe inti- 


| mated that, at his ſecond coming, he ſhould not 
| find much faith in the earth. It is likewiſe a con- 
firmation of what the apoſtles have written con- 


cerning the apoſtacy of the latter days. In the 
mean time the prevalence of infidelity is the moſt 
* efficacious means of purifying our religion from the 
abuſes and corruptions which at preſent debaſe it, 
and eſpecially of overturning the civil eſtabliſuments 
of Chriſtianity in all Chriſtian countries, where- 


| by the kingdom of Chriſt has been made a king- 
= dom of this world, having been made ſubſervient 


to the corrupt — of mens andi in every reſpect 
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ke reverſe of what it originally was. Thus are 

uvnbelievers employed by divine providence to re- 

form the Chriſtian Church; and they will do it 
far more effectually than any of its friends would 

have done, and this will pave the way for its uni- 
verſal prevalence hereafter. Thus tlie corrup- . 
tions and abuſes of Chriſtianity produce infidelity, 

and this infidelity is the means, in the wiſe order 

olf Providence, of the complete cure of thoſe cor- 

|  rupiions and abuſes, with only a temporary and 
partial injury to that reigion, of which they "we. 

0 o great an incumbrance; 
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LETTERS 


| ADDRESSED ro THE 


PHILOSOPHERS AND POLITICIANS 


or 


FRAN CE. 


LETTER L 


GENTLEMEN, 


Pas repreſentatives . your nation, 


+ to diſtinguiſh themſelves as the patrons 
of liberty, and the friends of the oppreſſed and 
perſecuted, in every part of the world, have done 
me the honour of making me a citizen of France; 

and many of your departments, conceiving much 


too bighly of me, and miſtaking my talents, did me 


the farther honour of inviting me to take = rs 
in your preſent Conventional Aſſembly. 33 * 


cConſcious of my incapacity to diſcharge the auties . 


of this appointment, and unwilling to abandon 2 
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2 a firuation of ſome uſefulneſs in this country, 1 * 
declined this honour, I accepted with gratitude 
that of citizenſhip for myſelf, as well as for my 

| fon; and, willing to do every thing in my power 
for the country that has ſo generouſly adopted 
me, I ſhall run the riſk of being leſs favourably 
thought of by ſome of you, by addreſſing you on 
a ſubje& which I conceive to be of infinite impor- 
tance to all mankind, though it appears to be too 
much overlooked, or groſsly miſunderſtood, by 
the greateſt part of the French nation. You to 
whom I particularly addreſs theſe Letters, viz. the 
: Philoſophers and Politicians, will ſmile, and ſome 
of you perhaps will proceed, no farther, when! lay 


thar this ROT | is that of FO.” 


1 ſe well aware that Sway term religion will 


give many of you diſguſt, Nor do I wonder at 
it, when I conſider how much the thing has been 

_ abuſed, and how much the iftereſted and artful 

have availed themſelves of the ignorance and cre- 


dulity of the reſt of the world with reſpect to it, 


ſo that the groſſeſt impoſitions have 0 12 85 5 : 


+ ee 


for ſcrious truth, 


A 5 


8 Such, however, you well know t to kv been 
25 che Kaſg with reſpect to philoſophy, and eſpecially 
c of mykery and decep- e 
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ion in this buſineſs is now over, and rational and 
- uſeful ſcience has taken place of ſolemn preten- 
ſions, abſurd ſyſtems, and idle tricks. But be- 
cauſe we now hear no more of the art of tranſ- 
muting metals, or of the elixir vite, which were 
the great objects of the chemiſts of the laſt age, 
do we abandon every thing that bears the name 
of chemiftry ? Neither, then, ought we to diſcard 
every thing that bears the name of religion, be- 
| cauſe we have exploded ſuperſtition and prieſt. 


craft. 


The objects of religion are unqueſtionably of 
infinite magnitude, compared to which every thing 
relating to philoſophy and chemiſtry is as nothing. 

If there be a God, a providence, and a future 


ſtate, which are the objects of religion, it muſt be 


of the greateſt conſequence to men to be apprized 
of them. For beſides that they are ſubjects of the 
_ greateſt ſublimity in themſelves, and moſt deſerving 
of our attention and contemplation as rational be- 


ings, our knowledge of them is of eminent uſe to 


direct our practice, and enable us to ſecure our 
1 n bappineß. 


1 am far, b from being willing to daz- 

_ zle your minds with a diſplay of the magnitude, 

and merotiing nature, of the objects that I would 
— recommend 
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recommend to your attention. Be as much upon 
your guard againſt deception as you poſſibly can, 
It behoves you to be ſo, and the more, in propor- 


tion to the importance of the ſubje&. But be 


upon your guard alſo againſt deep-rooted preju- 
dices with reſpect to a ſubject that you muſt ac- 


knowledge you have not much conſidered. Take 
nothing for granted, either from your nurſes, 
from bold atheiſtical writers, who abound among 
vou, or from myſelf. But whatever means 
you. apply to detect error, and inveſtigate truth, | 
in other cafes, apply them here; and admit no- 
thing for truth but when the reaſons in favour of - 


it ſhall be n to choſe e *** 


1 will even 8 matter on this fair ſve. 1 


| Invite you to admit nothing but what ſhall appear 
to be leaſt contrary to natural analogy, and conſe- 
quently to probability. For I maintain that, as un- 


believers in revealed religion, you admit what is 
more contrary to common experience, and daily 
obſervation, than I do. I well know you laugh 
at the idea of miracles ; but I fay that it will be 
| found, upon inquiry, that you believe in greater 
miracles than myfelf. This you muſt acknow- 
ledge. to be a fair iſſue, and upon this 1 Nelly 5 


I every menen between us. 


1 am, c. 
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LETTE R II. 
* the Bring of a Gd. 
| GENTLEMEN, 


R. Vn HEN 1 fay that there is a God, 1 


mean wh there is an intelligent author of nature, 


and I maintain that it is moſt agreeable to natural 
analogy to admit this. Becauſe marks of deſi ion, 
which we univerſally confider as indications of 
mind, are as conſpicuous in the works of nature, 
as in tho of art. 7 5 


Would a any date after conſidering the five 
ture and obvious uſe of a zeleſcope, main 
it was made without any deſign, and not intended 
to give us a diſtinct view of remote objects; and 
therefore that it does not prove the exiſtence of 
a mind in which that deſign was formed, previous 
to the conſtruction of the inſtrument? Can the 
ſame perſon, then, conſider the ſtructure of the 
eye, and not ſay that it was a work of deſign alſo, 
its uſe being exactly ſimilar to that of the teleſ- 
cope, and at leaſt as well adapted to anſwer its 
end! Are not, =p; hands, feet, and every other 
| part 
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44 
part of the human body, as clearly adapted to an- 
ſwer their ſeveral purpoſes ? May not the ſame 
obſervation be made with reſpect to every part of 
| nature? Is not every thing we ſee a part of one 
great whole? Does there not, then, exiſt a mind 
capable of comprehending this whole, and a cauſe 
that produced the whole? Is it not as abfard to 


ſay that the vifible univerſe had no cauſe without 
nſelf, as has a e had none e? 
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Whatevat diffculey ay; ond. the e 5 
queſtion, what was the uſe of this cauſe, thus far 
ve proceed on the cleareſt grounds, following the 

moſt indubitable analogies; and, difficult as it may 


be to conceive that this great cauſe of all things 


exiſts, and has exiſted, uncauſed from all eternity, 
it is not fo difficult as to believe that any thing 
could begin to be without any cauſe ; ſince this 
you cannot but acknowledge to be an abſolate 
impoſſibility. For if ever there was a time when 
nothing had exiſted, nothing could have exiſted. 
The actual exiſtence, therefore, of ſuch a world 
as this, of which we make a part, a world which 
| bears every poſſible mark of the moſt exquiſite de- 
ſign, is an irrefragable proof that there exiſts, and 
has exiſted from all eternity, a Being poſſeſſed of 
'2 mind capable of comprehending it, and that 


muſt be deemed the proper author of it. 


That 
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That v we do not ſee this great Being, i is no evi- 
ys dence of his non-exiſkence. For as many things : 
do not affect ſome of our ſenfes, which are the in- 
lets of all our ideas, others may elude them all. f 
Nor is it of any moment whatever in what kind 1 
of ſulſtance the attributes of power and intelli- A 
gence, which we muſt aſcribe to the author of the 
viſible univerſe, reſide. In fact, we know no- 
thing of any ſub/tance, having no idea of any | 
thing but what we call properties, which as we = 
ſapy, inhere in, or belong to, the ſeveral things, or 
ſubſtances, that we are acquainted with, It is 
enough for us that there are evident marks of de- 
Ess in what we fee, to, infer the exiſtence of a de- 
2 ning cauſe, whatever that cauſe be, and whe- | 
ther, with reſpect to its ſubſtance, it be viſible or 5 1 
mviſible, aun, or n &e. &c. &c. : 
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(LETTER . 


Of the Attributes and Providence of Cod. 


. e mnt + the 


- the being of a Cod, 8 
ora principle of intelligence in the Univerſe, we 
muſt judge of the de/igns of this Being as we 
would of thoſe of any other, viz. by the character 
of his works. And the works of nature, I think 
you cannot but admit with me, are the works of 
a benevolent author; all percipient creatures be- 
ing formed capable of enjoyments ſuited to their 
nature, and furniſhed with the means of procuring 
them, and alſo of avoiding, or mitigating, the 


1 evils to which they = are neceſſarily . 


> The more 1 ceconomy of TIE : 
ble more ſenſible we are that all evil is ſubſervient 
to good, and, as far as we can judge, inſeparable 
from it; ſo that, for any thing that appears, the 
moſt benevolent Being would not have conſtituted 
the univerſe otherwiſe than as it is. That we ſhould 
not be able to ſee the uſes of all particular evils, 
and ſhould not be able to comprehend the whole 
11 95 3 3 


— 
* F 
* 4 


mY is alſo moſt agrecable; to analogy to aſcribe 


4 whole univerſe to one author, on account of the 
uniformity that is evident through the whole, and 


the ſubſerviency of one part to another, immenſe 


as this great whole is, and incomprehenſible” as 
the great Author of it muſt be. If it would be 
unreaſonable 10 ſuppoſe that one being formed 
the head of a man, another the hands, and others 


the remaining parts of the body, equally unrea- 
ſonable would it be to ſuppoſe that one being 


formed the earth, another the plants, another the 
fewls, and others the land and ſea animals be- 

longing to it; ſince they are all intimately related 

to, and connected with, each other, aud in fact 


are only parts of one whole, If we carry our 


views farther, we ſhall ſee the reaſonableneſs of 


concluding that the earth and the moon, the ſun 


and the planetary ſyſtem, nay the ſyſtems of ſuns, 
and every thing compriſed in the whole univerſe, _ 
had but one and the ſame author; ſince the ſa ne 5 


law of gravita ion, and provably many other laws, 
connect chem all. 


5 Farther : 


"Brie Philypphers, Ge. 155 1 47 


bf ſo immenſe a ſyſtem as that 01 the univerſe, I 
cannot appear ſurpriſing, when one man is not 
always able, without particular inſtruction, 10 
W the works of another man. | 
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= Farther, as no intelligent vals ** any thing 5 
without ſome view, or deſign, we muſt conclude 
dat every thing in nature has its ſpecific and pro- 
per uſes; that nothing was formed in vain; the 
moſt inconſiderable article, as it may appear to us, 
being as eſſential to the whole as the larger and 
more prominent parts. And as the laws of na- 
ture muſt be intimately known to the Author of 
them, he muſt foreſee every thing that can come 
do paſs, and muſt have planned every thing that 
comes to paſs from the beginning, ſo that nothing 
can ever oppoſe his deſign. This is what we call 
the doctrine of an univerſal and particular Provi- 
* dence, or the adaptation of all things, and of all 


events, to the deſigns of that great Being who 


1 planned, and who preſides over, the whole. This 
is a truth no leſs clear and indubitable, than it is 
ſublime and confounding to our underſtandings. 


I frequently read the writings of your atheiſtical 
philoſophers, that I may clearly underſtand, and 
enter into, your views and feelings. I wiſh you 

would do the fame with reſpect to our writings. 

In your endeavours to exclude the idea of a de- 

6 figning cauſe from the univerſe, I perceive much 
embarraſſment and contradiction, when you would 

ſubſtitute the term Nature for that of God. You 
| are ſtruck with the manifeſt wonders of nature, 
: and 


- Bo w 
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and look no farther. I ſee the ſame wonders, but 
they lead me to revere the great Author of na- 
ture, that mind which comprehends the whole. 
'You ſee nothing in nature but ect. I revere 
the cauſe. What you aſcribe to a blind undeſign·- 
ing principle, ſomething that bears no analogy to 
| What we call mind, or perſon, 1 aſcribe to a proper 
intelligent Being, a Being, whom 1 conſider, and 
am happy in conſidering, as ever preſent with me, 
and attentive to me, and to all things; who 
brought me into being for the moſt benevolent 
purpoſes, and who will conduct me through all 
the ſtages of it. You ſee nothing around you 
but ſomething to gaze at. I look beyond all this, 
to a Being, or a perſon, that I can ſpeak to, the 
object of my gratirude, my attachment, and my £ 


confidence. 


: A then, that whatever elſe you may 
think of my ſentiments, they make me happier than 
yours can poſſibly make you; eſpecially when it 


is added, that, in my ideas, the preſent life is by 


no means the whole, nay, but the very infancy of 
my exiſtence, and that the great Being who made 
me, and who has placed me in a ſchool of diſci- 
3 pline here, will not leave me in the grave, but 


produce me again in circumſtances much more fa- 
vourable than the preſent. | 
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lere, I am ſenſible, you will ſmile again; bur 
attend to what 1 ſhall lere on this a5 Kean in 

5 605 next t Letters. 1 
een le 4 


$ LETTER IV. 
0 o "Y Beidenee of the Miracles performed i in 45 


1 of the Fewiſh and Chriſtian Religion. 


| GENTLEMEN, 


ons en the Sie of 0 2 
God, and his conſtant Providence, you aſk me 


what evidence I have of a future fate. I anſwer 
(and 1 beg you will not revolt at my language, 


but have the patience to hear me out) the expreſs 
declaration of God himſelf, that he will raiſe men 
trom the dead at a future period, and that he will 
then render unto them according to their works; 
and ee cannot erg the power of the Author ; 


*«& x 


5 of natur 


11 you aſk me the abs of this, which 1 
© know you will think a ſtrange aſſertion, I anſwer, 


t 


N 
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that this hits. been declared. by men Who were 
commiſſioned by God for the purpoſe, and who. 
proved their miſſion from him by ſuch works as 
God only, the Author of nature, could perform, 
viz. real miracles, an evidence and the only evi- 


dence, of a power that could controul the laws of 


Again, | the proof that ſuch miracles have been- 


wrought, is ſuch #/timony as cannot be denied 
without admitting ſtill greater miracles, viz, that 
numbers of perſons the beſt qualified to judge of 


them, and who had no motive to impoſe upon 


others, atteſt their reality. Since, to ſuppoſe that 

all thoſe perſons were either deceived themſelves, or 
_ concurred in a ſcheme to impoſe upon others, 
would be more evidently contrary to the known 


courſe of nature reſpecting mankind (who, we 


muſt take it for granted, have been the ſame in 
all ages) than the reality of the miracles which 


they atteſt; this, when all the - circumſtances of 
the caſe are attentively conſidered, being a more 


manifeſt violation of the eſtabliſhed laws of 19 885 
ture, than the other, and for. no rational end. 


als, that the en of the Jews; | 


_ conſiſting. at that time of ſix hundred thouſand 
men, beſides women and children, ſhould believe 


E 2 = 2 that, 
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| 5 2 


that, after ſeeing many macher perſorder n 


Egypt, they all walked through the Red Sea, 


while the waters divided to make them way; that 


they all heard the diſtin& articulate pronunciation 
of the ten commandments from Mount Sinai; 
that after continuing in the wilderneſs forty years, 


during which they were witneſſes of ſeveral other 
miracles, they all went through the river Jordan 
as they had through the Red Sea; that they 
ſhould obſerve the Paſſover, and other annual 
cuſtoms, in commemoration of thoſe events, and 
preſerve among them to this day books contain- 


ing a diſtin& narrative of theſe events, univer- 


fally, and at all times, believed to be written at 
the time while the e events were een, are e facts of 5 


0 this nature. 


Jews are men, and they were by no means pre- 


viouſly diſpoſed to believe any thing of the kind 


above mentioned. or to practiſe the religious rites 
_ enjoined upon them in conſequence of them. And 
therefore that their minds ſhould be univerſally 
impreſſed with this belief, without a ſufficient 


cauſe, in the reality of the events, would be a pro- 


per miracle, nay a complication of miracles, of the 
moſt extraordinary nature. And what makes the 
caſe more extraordinary ſtill, it would be a ſeries ' 


of miracles _vrought for no end; whereas the 
5 5 miracles 


ED Io . Os 


— — 
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| miracles recorded in the books of Moſes had 2 
great and worthy object, viz. to impreſs the minds 
of the Jewiſh nation, and through them thoſe of 
| Other nations, with the firm belief of the ſupre- 
macy of one true God, the maker of all things, 
and of his providence in conducting the affairs of 


Alſo, the miracles performed by Chriſt, the 


great object of whoſe miſſion was the revelation 
of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, are 
leſs extraordinary, and leſs contrary to the com- 
mon courſe of nature, than the firm belief of ſo 

many thouſands of perſons, (previouſly diſpoſed 

as they all were) that ſuch miracles were wrought; 
when they had every opportunity, and every mo- 
tive, that men could have to fatisfy themſelves 
concerning their truth, on the ſuppoſition that no 
ſach miracles were wrought. And the reality of 
their belief cannot be queſtioned, fince they ſacri- 
ficed every thing that men hold dear to them in 


life, and many of them life irſelf, to their belief. 


- The miracle, for ſo 1 muſt call 8. at; many 
perſons deceiving themſelves and others, could not 
have beea calculated for any other purpoſe than 

chat of mere deluſion, without any rational object 
whatever, Whereas the miracles on which the 


5 belief 
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belief of Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed had the greateſt 


and moſt glorious object that can be conceived, 


_ viz. the giving mankind a juſt idea of their future 

_ deſtination, ſhewing them that this life is but the 
infancy of their being, and that they are to be 
educated for an immortal life hereafter. The full 


perſuaſion of theſe great truths gives an unſpeak- 


able dignity to the human character; it adds 


greatly to the true enjoyment of this life, and in a 


manner annihilates all its pains and troubles, as 


well as tends to prepare them for their future ſtate. 


Ĩ) bis was an object worthy of the author of the 
human race, and could not have been accom- 
pliſhed by any other than ſupernatural means; 

no appearances in nature giving us any rational 

ground to expect that we ſhall ſurvive the grave. 

Nothing, however, could be better calculated to 

produce this belief than ſuch miracles as Chriſt 

wrought, and himſelf, the great preacher of the 
doctrine, dying in order to exemplify in his own 
perſon, that reſurrection which he was authoriſed 
to promiſe to all. Had the moſt incredulous of 
mankind been aſked, what evidence of a future 
life would fatisfy them, they could not have de- 


manded any thing more than this; nor, as I have 


diſtinctly ſhewn in my Diſcourſe on the Reſurrece. 


tion of Jeſus, could cal have demanded | any 
- Rronger 
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1 ſtronger FRET RY of any fact, than that which di- 
vine Providence has actually provided for 7his ; ſo 

- that its credibility ſhould be ſtronger, eſpecially 
in remote ages, and to the end of t time. Fs 


You may be diſpoſed to arraign the conduct of 


5 Providence i in not ſuperſeding the uſe of miracles, 
by ſuch a general plan of things as ſhould render 
them unneceſſary for the moral inſtruction and 
improvement of man. 
be ſufficient in reply to this to ſay, that it is not 
dur buſineſs to dictate to the Author of nature, 
we may eaſily perceive that if an attention, on the 
part of man to the Author of nature be of any uſe 
to us, as it evidently is, this end is much better 
gained by occaſional deviations from the laws of 
nature than by a rigorous adherence to them. 


But, beſides that it might 


| Such js the conſtitution of human nature, 
(which we muſt take for granted is the beft,) 


that things ot couſtant occurrence, and perfectly 


regular in their appearance, do not eaſily excite | 
Who of the bulk of man- 
kind aſks the reaſon why the ſun riſes, why 
plants produce their proper ſeeds, or ſeeds their 
_ reſpective plants? But unuſual appearances ex- 


particular attention. 


cite univerſal attention, and we cannot be fatis- 
fied without knowing why they happen. 


It is 
very 
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very valſble for 3 vation of men to paſs their 
whole lives in the view of all the wonders of 


nature, without ever inquiring after the Au- 
thor of nature. But let their attention be ex - 
cited by prodigies or miracles, and they will be 
led to reflect upon the ſubject, and thus come to 
revere God in all his works, thoſe of common 
providence, as well as thoſe of an extrordinary 
nature; and thus a reſpect for Him and his laws 
may poſſeſs their minds, and influence their con- 
duct. And no perſon is authoriſed to ſay that this 
great end can be equally anſwered without mira- 
cles, or occaſional deviations from the regular laws 


of nature. | 


Lam, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER v. 


 Cautions againſt ſuperficial Reaſoning 0 on this 
EPs "Ow | g 


| GENTLEMEN, 


be T is not my intention in theſe La. 


ters to enter into a detail of the evidences of re- 
vealed religion. This I have done, in a great 
meaſure in other publications; but only to give 
you what J apprehend many of you have not at 


preſent, viz. ſome idea of the importance of the 


ſubjeR, and the nature of the evidence, in order 

to induce you to make farther inquiries concern- - 
ing it; and I wiſh you to do this with the dili- 
5 gence and 5 that the caſe requires. 


Be PPS: then, to examine with due care 


and imparriality the evidence of the facts on which 


revealed religion is founded, as you would do with | 


: reſpe to any other intereſting facts of the ſame 
| hiſtorical nature. It is acknowledged that che facts 


recorded in the books of ſcripture are not analo- 


gous to any that now fall under our obſervation, 


and that, therefore, they require a proportionably 


ſtronger evidence. But chen you will find the 


evidence 


Re 


evidence to be proportionably ſtronger than that 


for ordinary facts; no other facts recorded in hif- 


| tory being nearly ſo well atteſted. Circumſtanced 
as the primitive Chriſtians were, we cannot doubt 
but that both they, and their enemies felt them- 


| ſelves deeply intereſted in aſcertaining the truth 


with reſpe to them. In conſequence of this ſitu- 
ation, we may be well affured that no other facts 
whatever underwent a thouſandth part of the 


ſerutiny that, from the nature of the caſe, theſe 


muſt have done; and while they were recent, ſo 
that the examination was the moſt eaſy. Both 


the perſecuted and the perſecutors would do every 


thing that their oppoſite intereſts could ſuggeſt to 
prove, or to diſprove, the miracles appealed to. 
And we ſee that after a conteſt of three centuries, 
when Chriſtianity had all the powers of the world, 
and all the learning of it too, to contend with, it 


| prevailed, and eſtabliſhed itſelf. What could this 


be owing to but the power of truth! for it had 55 


n other e whatever. | - 


5 "Is not content yourſelves with ſaying, that 
« « anankind have always been the dupes of impo- 
« * ſition, ſo that there is no occaſion to trouble 
1 yourſelves with enquiring by what means they 


< were impoſed upon in this, or any other parti- 
.66 cular caſe." 3 
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Credulity is an affection of the human mind 


that well deſerves to be conſidered by philoſo- 
phers. Like other efeds, this muſt have a fixed 
cauſe. And the only reaſon why men become 
diſpoſed to believe without much inquiry, is an 
| idea, acquired by themſelves, or received from 
| Others for whoſe opinion they have a reſpect, that 
ſtrict enquiry was not neceflary ; the thing to 
| which their aſſent is demanded being ſo analogous 
to other undoubted events, that a flight evidence 
bs ſufficient. This, however, ſuppoſes that the 
_ credibility of ſome events to which theſe are ana- 
logous was originally well eſtabliſhed. Conſe- 
quently, the too eaſy belief of extraordinary 
events affords a pretty ſtrong preſumption, that, 
though not the events in queſtion, yet that others | 
ſimilar to them, were well authenticated. 


wo If we ſee any perſon, by his nowlodge of phi- 
loſophy, chemiſtry, fleight of hand, or any other 
means, do things that aſtoniſh us, we give the 
_ cloſeſt attention to the facts, and do not admit 
them at firſt without very particular evidence. 
But having ſeen them, or been by any other 
means fully ſatisfied of their reality, we do not 
chink it neceſſary to make the ſame ſtrict examina- 
tion of ſimilar facts, reported to be performed by 
the ſame perſon, by thoſe in connexion with him, 


Or 
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or by ſimilar means. They are then conſidered 
as common events, being agreeable to a new. ana · 

er of en. x 
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7 The . therefore, with which the re. 
ports of miracles ſaid to be wrought by your ſaints 
in the dark ages, in which there is reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect groſs miſtake, or impoſition, will afford a 
philoſopher an argument for believing that, in 
ſome preceding age, real miracles had been 
wrought, and that the credit of them had been 
well eſtabliſhed. For ſuch would be the neceſſary 
effect of the reality of the miracles of Chriſt and 
of the Apoſtles. Theſe being admitted, the cre- 
dulity of the Chriſtian world with refpe& to fub- 
| ſequent miracles followed of courſe, but not t upon 
| PS other * 8 5 


a files manner I account for your incre- 
dulity with reſpe&t to all miracles. You have 
given no attention to the evidence of the original 
and well authenticated miracles, but only to that 
of the ſabſequent and fabulous ones; and ſeeing 
reaſon to diſbelieve The, you have been led by a2 
falſe analogy to ſuſpect a//. But without conſi- 
dering the preſent ſtate of things, you ſhould place 
' yourſelves in the ſituation of a philoſopher at the 
rime of the promnlgation of Chriſtianity, and ex- 
amine 
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amine the circumſtances of the original winds, 92 
the credit of which procured the too eaſy belief of 
the fabulous legends, at which you fo juſtly revolt. 


Many unbelievers, viewing things very ſuperfi- 
_ cially, think to ſatisfy themſelves and others with 
faying, that antient traditions are never to be de- 
pended upon; that there were Egyptian and Gre- 
cian fables, as well as Jewiſh and Chriſtian ones, 
but that now men > of ſenſe taps no — to N 5 
el them, 2 5 


teſtimony 


But they-do not attend to the obvious and im- 
portant diſtinction between tradition and hiftory, 
detween opinions taken up a long time after a 
ſuppoſed event, and written records of tranſactions 
coeval with them; and this is preciſely the differ- 
ence between the fabulous hiſtories of Egypt and 

Greece, and the Moſaic and Chriſtian hiſtories. For 
it is as certain that the books of Moſes were writ- 
ten and publiſhed to the whole of the Hebrew na- 
tion in his life- time, and the hiſtory of the Evange- 
liſts and the Acts of the Apoſtles in the age in which 
the tranſactions were recent, as that the hiſtories 
of Thucydides and Tacitus were written and pub- 
liſhed in the ſame circumſtances; becauſe the peo- 

ple among who w they were publiſhed equally re- 

ceived them as genuine, and thereby gave their 
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teſtimony to we general truth of their contents. 
And at no period of time would it have been more 
eaſy to procure them the reception they obtained 


in be one 8 than! in the other. 0 


: Aa bang nature was be aw at wry times __ 
it is at preſent, we may form a judgment of the 
difficulty of impoſing upon any nation, or people, 
ſuch hiſtories as thoſe of the ſeriptures by a ſup- 
1 poſition reſpecting ourſelves. Let any perſon then 

endeavour to perſuade the people of this country, 
that their anceſtors, in ſome remote period, paſſed 
from Calais to Dover, by walking through the 
ſea, which divided to make them way, and let 


him produce books containing a circumſtantial ac- 


count of the event, as written at the time. Would 
be be able to procure any credit to the narrative? 


He would certainly be laughed at for his pains. 
In fact, it would be no leſs difficult for him to do 


this, than to divide the ſea, as he had related. He 


would find the one to be as really impoſlible, as as 


much ne to the eſtabliſhed courſe of nature, 


as the ocher. 


> 3 let any perſo nproduce books 
ſimilar to thoſe of the New Teſtament, and ſee if 

he can gain ſuch general credit to them, as to in- 
duce thouſands of all deſcriptions of men to under- 


1 
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80 che greateſt hardſhips, and to lay down their 
lives, for their faith jn them, even in circumſtances 
far more favourable to his purpoſe than thoſe in 


| which the Evangeliſts wrote. He would find it. 
as caly to raiſe the dead, as to effect "fy ſuch | 
a thing. . 


It W only a due attention to fads, ſuch 
as no perſon who has any faith in hiſtory can deny, 
and to the well known principles of human nature, 
| to perceive this. But few unbelievers in revela- 
tion have been diſpoſed to pay this due attention 
to either; and in conſequence of this they really 
believe things more extraordinary in their nature, 
and therefore more truly incredible, an the Jew | 


or che Chriſtian, 


Study, 3 with particular attention the hiſ. 
tory of the times in which Chriſtianity was pro- 
mulgated. The narrative is as circumſtantial, and 
as open to inquiry, as that of Cæſar and Pom- 
pey, or that of any other period of antiquity; and 
you will find indubitable facts, and innumerable | 
of them, abſolutely inconſiſtent with your Io £ 


and random kth 


Te will aud men of all deſcriptions, and of all 
nations, many of them as cool and ſenſible as your- 


ſelves, 
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ſelves, 1 who had as much at Seki with ceſpe 5 
to character, or fortune, as you can have; men 

| who had every means of informing tales on 

| the ſubject, and who evidently ſpared no pains in 
doing ſo; ſo impreſſed with the perſuaſion of the | 
reality of the great events on which the truth 
of Chriſtianity is founded, that they perſiſted 


through life 1 in giving the fulleſt evidence #0 their 
; conviction. 


And EV particularly to be obſerved, that this 
was not a perſuaſion concerning metaphyſical opi- 
nions, of which few perſons are competent judges, 
but things that were the objects of the ſenſes ; 
ſuch as the inſtant cure of diſorders well known 
to be the moſt incurable, raiſing the dead to life, 

and other works equally miraculous and ſtupen- 

dous, in which there could be no ſuſpicion of | 
fallacy, and of Which all We. are equally 

Hades. 05 


But ſome 1 your. writers have given fo little 

attention to this ſubject, though it is an hiſtorical = 
one, that they have denied the very exiſtence of 

Jeſus Chriſt, have aſſerted that the very term 
_ Chriſt was borrowed from ſome Eaſtern language, 
having the ſame origin with Chriſinou, one of the 
gods of Hindoſtan, and that * Cry is only 
. 8 | 2 par- 
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A particular modification of the worlhip of the 
ſun. 3 1 


Serious as the ies 3 is, it is not puſlible 8 to 


forbear ſmiling at ſuch palpable ignorance. I ſhall 


expect that the ſame writers will ſoon attempt to 


: allegorize the hiſtory of Julius Cæſar, and main- 
tain that no ſuch perſon ever exiſted. For there 
is not a hundreth part of the evidence for the ex- 
iſtence of Julius Cæſar, that there is for that of , 
Teſus Chriſt. Hereafter the hiſtory of France it- 
ſelf may be allegorized; the very names of Lewis, 
 Dumourier, and Pethion, may be derived from an- 
tient languages, and the preſent war of your re- 
public againſt the deſpots of Europe, may be ſaid 


to mean nothing more than che war of the ele- 


ments of nature. 


11 I hd not ſeen fo much of the power of pre- 
| Judice, I ſhould wonder that ſo many men, of un- 
- queſtionable good ſenſe among you, and even able 

writers, ſhould have given ſo little attention as 


N 


4 


they have done to natural probability, in judging 


concerning an hiſtorical ſubject. 


The letter of Pliny tlie younger is well known 


to all the learned, and its genuineneſs was never 
called in queſtion; and yet one would think that 
F —— ſome 
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ſome of your writers againſt Chriſtianity had never 
heard of it. He wrote about A. D. 106, between 
ſeventy and eighty years after the death of Chriſt. 
In it he aſks advice of the emperor Trajan how 
to act with reſpe& to the Chriſtians who were 
brought before him; and, ſpeaking of the pro- 
greſs that the new religion had made in his pro- 
vince, Bythinia, he ſays, Many of every rank, 
* and of both ſexes, are accuſed, and will be 
« accuſed; nor has the contagion of this ſuper- 
e ſtition ſeized cities only, but leſſer towns alſo, 
and the open country. Nevertheleſs, it ſcems 
to me that it may be reſtrained, and corrected. 
„It is certain that the temples, which were al- 
e moſt forſaken, begin to be more frequented, 
and the ſacred ſolemnities, after a long inter- 
* miſſion, are revived. Victims are every where 
© bought up, where for ſome time chere were 
2 5 few W 7 


pn Could e have made this amazing pro- 
greſs in ſo ſhort time, without force, and againſt 4 
every poſlible mode of oppoſition, if there had 
been no ſuch perſon as Jeſus Chriſt, or if there 


had been no truth in the evangelical hiſtory ?— 


Bythinia was not very far from Judea, where it 
originated; and as both countries were within the 


ſame empire, there could not have been wanting 
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any opportunity of making 1 inquiry into the truth 
of the facts. And it is remarkable, that the 
nearer we approach Jeruſalem, as at Antioch in 
Syria, where the impoſture, if there had been 
any, muſt have been more evident, the more 
Chriſtians we find. That this ſhould have been 
| the caſe without there being ſuch a perſon as 
Jeſus Chriſt, or any truth even in the miraculous 
part of his hiſtory, would be more extraordinary 
than any thing that is related by the evangeliſts; 
the admiſſion of whoſe account of things makes all 
the reſt Fe eaſy and natural. 1 


Mr. Lequinio, a ie writer than Mr. volney, 
does not deny the exiſtence of Jeſus Chriſt, but 
what he ſays of him is more improbable than even 
this. He repreſents him as the wiſeſt and beſt man 
that ever lived, which he certainly was; „one 
„ho was actuated by the moſt ſincere good-will 
to all the human race, teaching the great prin- 
« ciples of moral equality, and the pureſt patriot- 
e iſm; braving all dangers, oppoſing the great, 
68 Jens alike glory and fortune, equally tem- 
„ perate with reſpect to himſelf, beneficent to 
„ others, and ſympathizing with all; hated by 
« the powerful, whom he a perſecuted 
« by the intriguing, whoſe artifices he expoſed; 
6c and put to death by a blind and decenred. mul. 
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&« titude, for whom he bij always lived. This 
„ generous philanthropiſt, ” he ſays, © who wholly 
“ ſacrificed himſelf to the public good, who gave 
« his whole exiſtence to the unhappy, and even 


EG his perſecutors, never lived but to teach Vir- 
o ee — 9 p- . 


Letter to the 


Was ever a character in romance more unlike 
any thing in nature than this? And yet this was 
an ordinary Jewiſh carpenter, who had no advan- 
tage of education or knowledge of the world. 
This man, Mr. Lequinio ſuppoſes, without any 
thing ſupernatural about him, to have acquired 
this moſt extraordinary ſüper-human diſpoſition, a 
generoſity and magnanimity exceeding that of all 
the heroes and philoſophers of antiquity, to have 
converted thouſands of his countrymen to the be- 
lief not only of his being a prophet, or a man in- 
ſpired of God, but even the Meſſiah, whom be- 
fore this they had univerſally expected as a king 
and a conqueror, and that, after dying in the moſt 
public manner, they were ſatisfied he roſe from 
the dead, as he declared beforehand he ſhould ; 
do, | in confirmation of his divine miſſion. 


1 a perſon of ſo excellent a moral es | 
could be a mere impoſtor ; if a man with ſo few 
natural advantages could deceive ſo many of his 

country- 
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5 countrymen, all previouſly diſpoſed to reject his 
claim, and enable them to deceive ſo many more, 
of all nations, we muſt ſay that nature, neither 
before nor ſince that time, ever produced ſuch 
men, either to deccive or be deceived. It is not, 
however, a little extrrordinary, that Mr. Lequinio 

| ſhould expreſs this high admiration of a man who 
directed his whole life, and finally died to eftabliſh 


that very prejudice which he himſelf is labouring 


to deſtroy. He certainly did not judge of the 
feelings of Jeſus Chriſt by his own. 


As the evidences of reveals 1 are of an 
hiſtorical nature, let me adviſe you, in a more 
eſpecial manner, to read with the greateſt atten- 
tion the hiſtorical books of {cripture, and ſee whe- 
ther they bear any marks of forgery. If your 
minds be truly unprejudiced, you will be fatisfied 


that no boeks were ever written with ſo much in- 


genuoufneſs, or that have ſo many internal marks of 
truth. But do not expect that, with regard to com- 
poſition, and accuracy in other things, they ſhould 
be without faults. Conſider the manners, opi- 
nions, and prejudices of the times in which they 
were written, and make due allowance for them. 
A tincture of theſe is an argument of their ge- 
nuineneſs. For all that is pretended by well in- 
formed Chriſtians is, that the books that are 
analy 
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uſually termed ſacred, were written 455 pious and 
honeſt men, well acquainted with the facts which 


they relate, but that they reaſon about them in 


ſuch a manner as it was natural that perſons in 
5 their circumſtances would do. The different wri- 
ters alſo, like all other genuine original hiſtorians, 


relate facts with the ſame variations, with reſpe& 
to order, and leſs important circumſtances, when 
8 . in every YE of real conſequence. | 


| Conſider alſo that no writer is properly Te- 
le but for what he relates as of his own | 
knowledge, or the events, and tranſactions, of his 


own times. The hiſtory of Moſes, for example, 
properly commences with the Exodus. The whole 
of the book of Geneſis muſt have been collected 


from tradition, and the account that Moſes has 
El] given of the creation was ſuch as appeared to him, 


and other perſons of his age, to be well founded. 


He no where ſays that he was divinely mipired in N 


What he wrote on that ſubject. 


A 


58 hat the books of ſcripture were written by 


particular divine inſpiration, is a thing to which 


the writers themſelves made no pretenſions. It 
is a notion deſtitute of all proof, and that has 
done great injury to the evidence of Chriſtianity; 
as 25 have other abſurd opinions, and various 
_—_ ane 


10 8 


ir 
Cc 
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ſuperſtitious practices, adopted by Chriſtians of 5 


later ages, though from the influence of the cir- 
cumſtances 1 in which they were. 


In my Hiſtory of the 8 of Chritianity, 


you will find an account of all, or the principal, 


of thoſe opinions and practices, and of the cauſes 


which gave riſe to them. I beg your attentive 
ell as of my Hiſtory of 


peruſal of that work, as 
the Chriſtian Church ib the Fall of the Weſtern 


Empire. You will there, I flatter myſelf, ſee a 
natural account of the riſe and progreſs, as I hope 
you will, in due time, alſo ſee the termigation, 


of thoſe monſtrous corruptions of ; Chriſtianity 


which juſtly ſhock you ſo much, and which have 


indiſpoſed ſo many perſons of good ſenſe to all in- 
Wir into the ſubject. 


5 I mean particularly ſuch doctrines as thoſe of 
the trinity, tranſubſtantiation, vicarious ſuffering, 
and eternal torments; and, above all, the uſurpa- 


tion of all power temporal and ſpiritual by the 


| popes, and other eccleſiaſtical perſobs, with the 


horrid cruelties committed by ſome Chriſtians np- 
on others on account of religion ; and that moſt 
unnatural union of civil and eccleſiaſtical authority 
in all the civil eſtabliſhments of Chriſtianity in this 
country, as well as Ktely with you, from which 
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circumſtance alone religion has been enabled t to 
do ſo much miſchief 1 in the world. Tan | 


1 8 8 Theſe, and many other abfard doctrines and 
| practices, I diſclaim as much as you can do. They 
are far from being countenanced in the ſcriptures, 
though, from groſs miſtake, and from motives of 

intereſt and ambition, they have been repreſented 
as eſſential parts of Chriſtianity. Vou have been 
taught from your carlieſt years to conſider them 
in this light; and hence, when you come to re- 
flect, your rejection of the whole ſy ſtem, as mani- 
feſtly abſurd, but without taking pains to examine 
whether the things at which you revolted were 
really parts of Chriſtianity, or not. You may alſo 
have been inſenſibly influenced in your rejection 

of Chriſtianity by a prejudice, natural to men of 

: ſenſe, againſt Whatever is commonly received by 

the vulgar. 1 


: Dn Gs, however, will endeavour _ 
to diveſt his mind of 2his, as well as of every other 

: prejudice, and to ſee things as they really are. = 
And I flatter myſelf, that when your infidelity, 
which has been produced by the civil eſtabliſhment 


of a corrupted Chriſtianity, ſhall have contributed 


to the overthrow of that ſyſtem, that which is 


genuine will mect with a candid hearing, and a 
_ cordial 


_ =-£- 
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cordial reception among you. True religion, not 
enjoined or falaried by che ſtate, but the choice 


of the individual, you will fin! a valuable ſupport. 
of public virtue and public ſpirit; and a great ſe- 
curity to your liberty. On this account, among 


others, I ſhall rejoice if, by any means, you can 


be induced to give to this important ſubje& the 
attention which it deſerves, and I ſhall then have 


double pleaſure 1 in . myſelf 


Your fellow-citizen, 


LETTER v. 
GENTLEMEN), 


7 thi preceding Letters 1 have 


addreſſed you as philoſophers and as men, intereſt. 


ed in the diſcovery of important truth, and ac- 


quainted with the methods of inveſtigating it. If | 
I were to addreſs you as politicians on the ſubje&t 
of religion, it would be in the language of the 


French merchants to your famous Colbert, when 
he aſked them what the Lara could do in 


favour 
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Keie, 
can be of any advantage to them; and the great 
ject of it is the happineſs of men, not as mem 
bers of ſociety, but as individuals, and in a future 
ſtate, to which the power of civil governors docs 
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favour of trade, laifſes Nous faire, let us alone. I. 
is buſineſs with which, as ſtateſmen, you have 
nothing at all to do, and in which you can never 
interfere with any advantage either to religion, or 


the fate. 


Matty there can be no more connection 


between religion, and civil government, than be- 


tween philoſophy, medicine, or any other branch of 
knowledge, and civil government; the objects of 


both being eſſentially different. The proper ob- 


ject of civil government is the ſecurity of men? 8 
perſons and property, which requires the union 
of force; but it has no reſpect to any thing be- 


yond the preſent life. Whereas religion conſiſts 
oarines and practices, which relate 
to meh, perſonally and not collectively, conſi- 

with reſpect to which no union of force 


not extend. 


With much more reaſon might the ſtate inter- 
fere in directing what medicines ſhoutd be admini- 
ſtered to the members of the ſtate, and who ſhould 
adminiſter them; becauſe it might be ſaid, that 

ee — | bens 
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| the frength of the ſtate depends upon the health 


and vigour of the citizens. But whatever be 
men's opinions concerning a future ſtate, and the 
means of preparing for it, or whether they have 


any belief in a future ſtate or not, care may be ta- 
ken by good laws, and a wiſe adminiſtration of 


them, to prevent their | injuring one another! in this 


life. 


As far as religion comes in aid of good morals, 
it can only be by giving men an idea of its being 


their duty, from a regard to God, and a future 
ſtate, to behave well, and to befriend their neigh- 
bours. But this depends upon the ſincerity of 


their belief in religion, which no power of the 


ſtate can enforce. Temporal puniſhments, or 
worldly emoluments, which are all that civil go- 
vernment can hold out to men, cannot make them 


believers. It can only make them hypocrites. And 


therefore there are more conſcientious men among 
ſectaries, who are not favoured, but frowned upon 


by the ſtate, than among the members of eſtabliſh- 


ments. Are not the Proteſtants among you at 
leaft as good members of ſociety as the Catholics, 


many of them only nominally ſo ; though the for- 


mer, beſides bearing the whole expence of their 


own religion, contribute their ſhare to that of the 


ſtate ? It is time Lan they be relieved, if not in. 


demnified 
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Stihaibed; for this extniordivary; expence. The 


1 ame may be faid of the Diſſenters 15 England. 


To fuppoſe that Chriſtianity cannot ſupport | It- 
elf without the aid of civil government, is the 
_ greateſt reflection upon it, and contradicted by the 

| cleareſt facts in hiſtory, Not only did this reli- 
gion eſtabliſh irſelf in the world without the aid of 
civil power, but during three centuries, while all 
the civil powers in the world were hoſtile to it. 


nance from the Roman emperors, the falaries of 
Chriſtian miniſters aroſe from the voluntary con- 
 wibations of the laity, and there was no ſuch thing 
as ythe, or any thing in the form of a fax, for its 
_ fwpport, for more than a thouſand years after the : 


Grin ra. 


Nay, the wealth of he church, 1 the aid 
of the ſtate, grew exorbitant, and often required 
to be checked. This more than ſufficient provi- 
fron for the clergy, from the ſuperſtition of ig- 
norant ages, occaſioned ſuch a redundance in that 
order of men, that all Chriſtian countries ſoon 
groaned under the burden; and an independent 
ſubſiſtence, ſecured to them by private donations, 
and the laws of the ſtate, took from them all re- 


ſtraint upon their conduct; ſo that in many coun- 
tries 


1 Chriſtianity had conſiderable counte- Iv 
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tries they became vicious and andes in the 


extreme, a great cauſe of the corruption, nat f 55 


the ee of morals. 


Tn this tate of things, religion beiug a men 
trade, its doctrines, from cauſes that I have ele- 
where explained, exceedingly abſurd, and whe 


practices enjoined by it a miſerable ſuperſtitiom, 
men of good ſenſe and little inquiry, and efpack 
ally thoſe who were diſpoſed to be licentious, e. 
ſily became unbelievers. This has been remark» 
ably the caſe with you, and begins to be ſo wth 
us. But as all evils, in the courſe of divine pro- 
vidence, tend to cure themſelves, bis inhdclay, 


which has been produced by civil eftabliſhmemrs 
of religion, will I doubt not, be als means oft 


overturning them; and then rational Chriſtianity, 
without any aid Gods the ſtate, will recommend u- 
{elf to all thinking and ſerious men, and the world 


Will be re-chriſtiani ed. 


I ſhall not t trouble you, or myſelf, with the re- 
5 cital of all the evils that have ariſen from civil 


eſtabliſhments of Chriſtianity. Almoſt the whole 
of the long catalogue of the complaints of philoſo- 
phers and politicians againſt religion, have had no 


other ſource than this. All religious perſecution, 


and the hatred of one ſect to another, has been 


wo Letters tv: 


_ owing to excluſive privileges granted to ſome 
ſets. In North America, where there is no civil 

' eſtabliſhment of any form of Chriſtianity, the 

members of all Chriſtian ſocieties, however diſ- 
cordant, live upon the beſt terms with one ano- 
ther, and the ſtate is at no o Expence on account of 
any of them. | 


| With us the caſe is widely different, and the 
| conſequences are ſufficiently apparent. We, who 
1 are diſſenters from the eſtabliſhment, all lie under 


11 civil diſadvantages, and many of us are not even 
=. tolerated by law. In theſe circumſtances every 
| F 5 attempt to obtain any relief from our burdens, 
| nay all our endeavours, by means of the preſs, to 
enlighten the minds of our countrymen on the | 
ſubject of religion, and eſpecially on the evil of Exe 
eſtabliſhments, excites the ' greateſt hatred and 
animoſity againſt us. This is perfectly natural f 
with men intereſted in the continuance of the 


abuſes by which they ſubfiſt. 1 5 4 1 


| | 

1 7 8 What a glorious 1 would you ſet he 1 
_- Chriſtian world, if you could relieve civil govern- ES 
3 ment of all concern about religion, and leave men 
to provide for it as they ſhould think proper them- 
ſelves. No perſon who has a real value for his 


religion could complain of this. On the contrary, 
he 
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he would think his religion diſgraced by any ſup- 
port from the ſtate. If the zeal of its friends will 


not provide for its ſupport, it ought to fall. The 


| Proteſtants among you have nor ſuffered their re- 
ligion to fail for want of ſufficient funds; and do 


the Catholics think leſs highly of their religion, 
or have they leſs zeal for it than the Proteſtants 
| have ſhewn for theirs? I believe not. 


I do not mean, in theſe Letters, to do any 


thing more than to ſuggeſt a few hints to lead 
pour thoughts to the ſubject of religign, and its 


relation to the ſtate, ſo as to make it appear as 


worthy as I conceive it to be of your moſt ſerious 


attention. In ſeveral of my publications I have 


conſidered it much more at large. If you wiſh to 
know which of them I would more particularly 


recommend to your notice, I would take the li- 
berty to mention my Inſtitutes of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, my Letters to a Philoſophical 


_ Unbeliever, and my Diſcourſes on the Evidence of 
Revealed Religion, including that on the Reſur- 
rection of Jeſus, beſides the Hiſtory of the Cor- 

ruptions of Chriſtianity, the Hiſtory of the Chriſtian 
Church to the Fall of the Weſtern Empire, and the 


Hiſtory of early Opinions concerning Jeſus Chriſt, 


noticed before. Theſe relate to the ſubject of re- 
ligion in general, and the evidence of it. The 


ſubject 
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ſubject of civil eſtabliſhments of Chriſtianity, L have 
conſidered in my Eſay on the firſt Principles of 
Civil Government, in my Letters to Mr. Burke, 


and my Familiar Letters to the Inhabitants of Bir- 


: mingham. 55 


Wi 65 earneſt wiſhes for your proſperity, 
and eſpecially for the ſpeedy and happy ſetilement 
of your civil conſtitution; truſting that it will be 
favourable to your beſt intereſts, by leading to 
virtue and happineſs (with reſpe& to which I can- 


not help conſidering religion as of the moſt emi- 


nent uſe) and with fincere gratitude for the ho- 
nour you have conferred upon me; while in my 
native country, which I have faithfully endea- 


voured to ſerve, I have found neither Protection 
nor redreſs, I am pr, | | 


1 Tour fellow. citizen, 


E ton, Jan. 21, 1793, | e i 1 
o 5 2 . 2. y . PRIESTLEY. 


THE END. © 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


Dr. PRIESTLEY.. 


I. Tur Hiſtory and n State of Elcaricily, with ori- 

ginal Experiments, illuſtrated with Copper-Fiates, 

Ith Edition, corrected, 1 I. 1s. in boards. 1 | 

N. B. A continuation of this work, with original * | | | 

periments by Mr. Nicholſon, in 1 vol. 4to. is in the Preſs. 
| —The Continuation will be ſold alone, 11. 1s. in boards. 


2. A Familiar Introduction to the Study, of 0 Ft: | 1 
Edition, 3vo. 28. 6d, ſewec. | | | 


3. The Hiſtory and preſent State of D relating : 
to Viſion, Light, and Colours, 2 vols. 4to. illuſtrated with a 
great number of Copper-Plates, Il. 1 18. 6d. in bds. 11. 18. bd. 


4. Experiments and Obſervations on different Kinds of Air 
5 = other Branches of Natura! Philoſophy, connected with the 
Subject, 3 vols. II. 1s. in boards, being the former Six Vo- 
lumes abridged and methodiſed, with many Additions. 


5. Philoſophical Empiriciſm: containing remarks on a 
Cage of Plagiariſm reſpecting Dr. H—s, interſperſed with 
Obſervations relating to different Kinds of Air, 1s. 6d. 


6. Experiments relating to the Decompoſition of Dephlo- WY | 
giſticated and Inflammable Air; and on the Generation of | 
1 Air from Water, 1s. | 


7. Heads of a Courſe of Lectures on n Experimental Phi e ö | 
loſophy, including Chemiltry, 38. 6d. in boards. 1 g 


8. A Familiar Introduction to the Theory and Practice of | 
Perſpedtive, with Copper-Plates, 2d Edit. 5s. boards, 6s. bd. i 
9. A New Chart of Hiftory, containing a View of the prin- | R 
cipal Revolutions of Empire that have taken Hines 1 in the | 
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World ; with a Book deſcribing it, containing an Epitome 
of univerſal Hiſtory, 4th Edition, 10s. 6d. 


10. A Chart of Biography, with a Book containing an Ex- 
planation of it, and a Catalogue of all the names inſerted in 
it, 6th Edition, very much improved, 10s. 6d. 

N. B. Theſe Charts mounted on Canvas and Rollers, Io © 
hung up in a Study, fc. are 14 each, 


11. The Rudiments of Engliſh Grammar, adapted to the uſe 
of Schools, a new Edition, 1s 6d. bound. 


12. The ſame Grammar, with Notes and Obſervations, for 
the uſe of thoſe who have made ſome * in the Lan- 
guage, 4th Edition. | 


13. Lectures on Hiftory and General Policy ; ; to which is pre- 

fixed, an Eſſay on a Courle of Liberal Education, for Civil 
and Active Life, 4t0. II. 1s. in boargs, © or in 2 vols. 8vo. 125. 
in boards, or 148. bound. 


14. Obſervations a e to Education : more eſpecially as 
it reſpects the Mind; to which is added, an Eſſay on a Courſe 
of Liberal Fa tien for Civil and Adiive Lite, 2d Edition, 
35 6d. in boards. | 


15. 7575 Courſe of Ledures on | Oratory and . 4to. 
10s. 6d. in boards, 148. bound. 


16. An Eſſay on the firſt Principles of Goverment, and 
on the Nature of Political, civil, and Religious Liberty, 2d 
Edition, much enlarged, 45s. in boards, 5s. bound. In ibis 
Edition are introduced the Remarks on Church Authority, in 
anſwer to Dr. Balguy, formerly publiſhed ſe eparately, 


17. Letters to the Rt Klon. Mr. Burke on his Reflections 
on the Revolution in France, 8 vo. 3d Edition, 2. 6d. ſewed. 


18. A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, Firſt Lord 
of the Treaſury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; on the 
Subject of Toleralion and Church Eſtabliſhments; occaſioned 
by his Speech againſt the Repeal of the 7% and Corporation 
Ado, on Wedneſday the 21ſt of March, 1787, 2d Edition, 1s. 


19. A Sermon preached before rhe Congregations of the 
Old and New Meetings, at Birmingham, November 5, 1789, 


recommending the Conduct to be obſerved by Diſſenters in 


order to procure the repeal of the Corporation and e 


Adds, 6d. 


20. Familiar Letters, addreſſed to the Iban of the 
Town of Birmingham, in refutation of ſeveral Charges ad- 


— 
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vanced againſt the Diſſenters, and Unitarians, by the Rev. 
Mr. Madan .—Alfo Letters to the Rev. Edward Burn, in 
Anſwer to his on the Infallibility of the Apoſtolic Teſtimony 
concerning the Perſon of Chriſt. And Conſiderations on the 
differences of Opinion among Chriſtians, in Anſwer to the 
Rev. Mr. Venn, 2d Edition, 5s. ſewed, 6s. bound. 


21. An Examination of Dr. Reid's Inquiry into the Hu- 
man Mind, on the Principles of Common Senſe, Dr. Beattizs 
 Effay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, and Dr. 

Ovale Appeal to Common Senſe, in Behalf of Religion, I 
2d Edition, 5s. in boards, 6s. bound. | . 


22, Hartley's Theory ot the Human Mind, on the "TIT ple 
of the Aſſociation of Ideas, with Eſſays relating to the Sub- 
ject of it, 8 yo. 6s. in boards, 7s. bound. 


23. Diſguiſitions relating to Matter and Spirit. To which is | 
added the Hiſtory of the Philoſophical Doctrine concerning | * 
the Origin of the Soul, and the Nature of Matter; with its i 

influence on Chriſtianity, eſpecially with reſpe& to the Doc- 7 1 
trine of the Pre- exiſtence of Chriſt. Alſo the Doctrine of 

Philoſophical Neceſſity illuſtrated, 2d Edition, enlarged and 1 
improved: with Remarks on thoſe who have controverted the 
Principles of them, 2 vols. 88. in boards, 105. 6d. bound. 


24. A Free Diſcu Mon of the Dofrines of Materialiſm and 
Philoſophical Neceſſ ity, in a Correſpondence between Dr. Price 
and Dr. Prieſtley ; to which are added, by Dr. Prieſtley, an 
Introdudlion, explaining the Nature of the Controverſy, and 
Letters to ſeveral Writers who have animadverted on his 
Diſquiſitions relating to Matter and Spirit, or his Treat ile 

on Necellity, 8 vo. 6s. in boards, 7s. bound. 


25. A defence of the Doctrine of Neceſſii 97 in two Letters 
to the Rev. Mr. John Palmer, 28. 


26. A Letter to Jacob Nen Bl in defence ol Philoſo- 
phical Neceſſity, is. 


27. KA Philoſophical 2 concerning Hunan Liberty, by 

W. Collins, Eſq. with a Pretace by Dr. Prieſtley, 25. 6d. 

| The three preceding Articles may be properly bound up with the 

| the ſecond Volume of Diſquilitions on Matter and Spirit. 


28. Letters to a Philoſophical Unleliever, containing an Ex- 
amination of the principal Objections to the Doctrines of Na- 
tural Religion, and eſpecially thoſe contained in the writings 


= | of Mr. "> REY Alfo a State of the Evidence of Revealed Rob. 0 
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gion, with Animadverſions on the two laſt Chapters of the firſt 
Volume of Mr Gibbor's Hiſtory of the Decline and fall of the © 
Roman Empire; and an Anſwer to the Letters of Mr» William 
Hammon, 2 vols. 8vo. 78. ſewed, or bound in one volume, 8s. 


229. Letters to the Philoſophers and Politicians of F. rance, on 
the Subje& of Religion, 15. 


30. A Harmony of the Evangel, 7 in g. To which 7 


are prefixed, Critical Di iſertations In e 4to. 145. in 
boards, 178. bound. 5 


3t. A Harmony of the Evangeli 19. in Engliſh, with Notes, 
and an. occaſional Paraphraſz for the uſe of the Unlearned. 


To which are prefixed, Critical Diſſertations, and a Letter | 


to the Biſhop. of Offory, 4to, 128. in boards, 158. bound. | 
N. B. Thoſe cube are poſjefſed of the Greek Harmony, may have 
this in Engliſh, zvithout the Critical Diſſertations, 8s. in bds. 
The Greek and Englith Harmony with the Critical Differ- 
tations, complete, 11. 15. in boards, or 11, 4s. bound. 


32. Inflitutes of Nataral and Revealed Religion, in 2 vols. 
8vo. 2d Edition, 10s. 6d. in boards, 12s. bound. 
The third Part of this Work, containing the Doctrines of 
Revelation, may be had alone, 25. Gd. ſeed. 


33. An Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, with a ge- | 
neral Concluſion, in two Parts. Part I. contaiuing Conſider- 
ations addreſſed to Unbelievers, and eſpecially to Mr. Gibbon. 
Part II. containing Conſiderations addreſſed to the Advocates 
for che preſent Eſtabliſhment, and eſpecially to Biſhop Hurd, 
2 vols. 8vo. 128. in boards, or 145. bound. Or, bound uni- 
formly with the three following Defences of it, in 3 vols. 11. 45. 
34. A Reply to the Animadverſions on the Hiſtory of the 
Corruptions of Chriſtianity, in the Monthly Review for June, 
1783; with Obſervations relating to the Dactrine of the 
Primitive Church, concerning the Perſon of Chr;/?, 8vo. 1s. 


35. Remarks on the Monthly Reviez of the Letters to Dr. 
Horſley 5 in which the Rev. Mr. Samuel Badcoch, the writer of 


| that Review, is called upon to defend what he has advanced 
in it, 6d. 


36. Letters to Dr. Horſle; K . of St. Albans, 3 in 
three Parts, containing farther Evidence that the Primitive 
Chriſtian Church was Unitarian, 7s. 6d. ſewed. OTE 
N. B. Theſe laſt three Articles together in b cards, 9s. or 10S, Gd. 

ound, 5 
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37. An Hiſtory of Early Opinions concerning Je fur Chr ill 
compiled from Original Writers; proving that the Chriſtian 
Church was at firſt Unitarian, 4 vols. 8vo. Il. 4s. in * 
or 11. 8s. bound. * 


38. A General Hi iftary of the Chriftion Church, to the Fall 
of the Weſtern Empire, 1 in 2 vols. 8vo. _ in boards, 168. 
bound. 


39. Deſences of Unbiariantils for the Year 1786; containing 
Letters to Dr. Horne, Dean of Canterbury ; to the Young | 
Men, who are in a Courſe of Education for the Chriſtian 
Miniſtry, at the Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge: to 
Dr. Price; and to Mr. Parkhurſt; on the ſubject of the Per- 
ſon of Chriſt, 38. 


40. Defences of Unitarianiſ for the Year 957: ; contain- 
ing Letters to the Rev. Dr. Geddes, to the Dr. Price, 
Part II. and to the Candidates for Orders in the Two Uni- 


verſities, Part II. Relating to Mr. Howes's Appendix to his 


fourth Volume of Obſervations on Books, a Letter by an 
Under. Graduate of Oxford, Dr. Croft's e Lectures, | 
and ſeveral other Publications, 2s. 6d. 


41. Defences of Unitariani/m for the years 1788 and 1789; 

containing Letters to the Biſhop of St. David's, to the Rev. 
Mr. Barnard, the Rev. Dr. Knowles, and the Rev. Mr. 
Hawkins, 3s. Gd. 


N. B. The three preceding article ee in boards 9s. 52 
bound 10s. 6d. 


42. A View of the 88 and Conduct of the Prote/lant | 


Diſſenters, with Reſpe to the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Con- 
flitution of England, 2d Edit. 1s. 6d. 


43. A Free Adareſe to Pr oteſea nt D i/enters, on \ the Subjes 
of the Lord's Supper, 2d Edit. with Additions, 2s. 


44+ An Addreſs to Proteſtant Difſenters, on the Subject of - 
giving the Lord's Supper to Children, 1s. 


45. A Free Addrefs to Proteflant Diſſinters, on the Subject 
of Church Diſcipline ; with a preliminary Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the Spirit of Chriſtianity, and the Corruptions of it kid 
falſe Notions of Religion, 28. 6d. ſewed. 


46. Letters to the Authors of Remarks on ſeveral hits Pil. 


lications, relative to the Diſſentert, in a Letter to Dr. Prieft 
ly, 18. | l 
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7. A Letter to a Layman, on the Subject of Mr. Lindſey” 0 


Petey for a Reformed Engliſh Church; on the Plan of 
the late Dr. Samuel Clarke, 6d. 


48. Three Letiart to Dr. Newcome, Biſhop of Waterford, 
on the Duration of our Savicur's Miniſtry, 3s. 6d. ſewed. 

49. Letters to the Jews; inviting them to an amicable 
Diſcuſſion of the Evidence of Chriſtianity, in two parts, 28. 
o. Letters to the Members of the New Jeruſalem Church, | 
founded by Baron Swedenborg, 1s. 6d. 


51. Letters ton Young Man, occaſioned by Mr. Wake. 
| feld's Eſſay on Public Worſhip, 1s. Gd. 


52. Letters to a Young Man, Part II. in Reply to Mr. 
Evanſon on the Diſſonance of the Goſpels, 28. 6d. 


53. An N iftory, of the Sufferings of Lewis de Marolles, and | 
Mr. Iſaac le Fevre, upon the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz: with a Preface by Dr. Prieſtley, 8 vo. 3s. ſewed. 


54. Forms of Prayer, and 0-her Offices, for the Uſe of Uni- 


| tarian Societies, 8 vo. 38. ſewed. 


55. Diſcourſes on Various Subje as, viz. On N the 
Paltoral Office at Leeds—on undertaking the Paſtoral Office 
at Birmingham—The proper Conſtitution of a Chriſtian 
Church, with a Preface on the preſent State of thoſe who are 
called rational Difſenters—The Importance and Extent of 
Free Enquiry—The Doctrine of Divine Influence on the 
Human Mind—Habitual Devotion—The Duty of not living 
to ourſelves—the Danger of bad Habits—The Duty of not 
being aſhamed of the Goſpel—Glorying i in the Croſs of Chriſt 

2 aking the Croſs and following Chriſt The Evidence of 
| Chriſtianity from the Perſecution of Chriſtians, 8vo. 6s. in 
boards, 7s. bound. 


56. Diſcourſes on the Evidences of Divine Revelation, gro. 
Ge. in boards. 


57. A Sermon on the Slave Trade, preached at Birming: 
ham, 1788, 1s. 


358. Reflections on Pant A Sermon on the Death of the ; 
Yor: Robert Robinſon, of Cambridge, 7 


59. A View of Revealed Religion. A Sermon on the Ad- 
miſſion of the Rev. W. Field, of Warwick, with a Charge 
by the Rev. Thomas Belſham, 1s. W. | 
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60. The proper Objects of Education in the preſent State 
of the World, repreſented in a Diſcourſe delivered April 27, 


1791, to the Suppor ters of the New College at Hackney, 
with a Prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Belſham, 1s. 


561. A Diſcourſe on occaſion of the Death of Dr. Price, de- 
livered at Hackney, May 1, with a ſhort Sketch of his Life 
and Character, and a Liſt of his Writings, 15. 


62. A Particular Attention to the Inſtruction of the Young, 
recommended in a Diſcourſe at Hackney, Dec. 3, 1791, 
on entering on the Paſtoral Office there, 1s. 


63. The Duty of Forgiveneſs, a Diſcourſe intended to have 
been delivered ſoon after the Riots in Birmingham, 18. 


64. A Diſcourſe on op: Evidence of Ws: ens of 
Jeſus, 18. 6d. 


65. A Sermon on the Faſt Day, 1793, 1s. 


66. Two Sermons. 1. On the Faſt Day, 1794; with a Pre- 
face, containing the Author's Reaſons for leaving England. 


2. The Uſe of Chriſtianity eſpecially in difficult i times; be- 


ing the Author's Farewell Diſcourſe to kis:Congregation. 


67. An Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the Riots 
in Birmingham, in 2 parts, price 35. 6d. each, ſewed, or 88. 
bound together. 

68. A Catechiſm for Childr en and Young Perſons 5th Ed. 4d. 


69. A Scripture Catechiſm, conſiſting of a Series of Queſ- 
tions, with references to the Scriptures, inſtead of Anſwers, 


2d Edit. 4d. 


70. Dr. Watts's Hiſtorical Catechiſm, with Alterations 


2d Edit. gd. 


71. Conſiderations for the Uſe af Young Men, and the Pa- 
reats of Young Men, 2d Edit. 2d. 


72. A Serious Addreſs to Maſters of Families, with Form 
of Family Prayer, 1s. 


73. An Appeal to the ſerious and candid Profeſſors of Chrif: 


tianity, on the following ſubjects, viz. 1. The Uſe of Reaſon 


in Matters of Religion. 2. The Power of Man to do the 


Will of God. 3. Original Sin. 4. Election and Reproba- 


tion. 5. The Divinity of Chriſt ; and 6. Atonement for Sin 


by the Death of Chriſt; a new Edition: to which is added, 
A. Conciſe Hiſtory of thoſe Doctrines; and An Account of 
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"i ford Aſſizes, 3d, 
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